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DEDICATION 
To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Lady ANNE LINDSAY, 


MADAM, 


Tu E great and fair have ever been 
looked up to for protection by writers, 
or inſpired the theme with their own 
heroiſm and delicacy of ſentiment. 
Truth renders an affecting ſtory dou- 
bly intereſting; and the preſent appears 
with that additional recommendation. 
The loves of Tereſa and Faldoni are 
recent inthe memory of the inhabitants 


of Lyons, and their letters are pro- 
bably written with a degree of tender- 


neſs and pathos not inferior to the 


Epiſtles 


2 


. DEDICATION. 


2 Epiſtles: of the 0 Eloiſa and 
Abelard, while their cataſtrophe diſ- 


plays an inſtance? of more earneſt and 
unconquerable attachment. Under the 
patronage of a Lady univerſally ho- 
noured for her diſtinguiſhing taſte and 
refinement, that the following pages 


will be more immediately and more 


reſpectfully noticed by the Public, is 
with a pleaſing confidence preſumed 
by 5 8 ; | 
Mapan, 
* ; 
Your moſt obliged, 


Devoted Servant, 


Tu EDITOR. 
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LETTER IL 
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_ V V HAT a ſeparation ! what a Wiſaphedhble 


The days never appeared ſo tedious to me: ſurely 
the hours are everlaſting ! I ſeem to be travelling 


and in mental ſoliloquy ſay, Is all this apitation 
to diſtreſs me? Were I alone, I ſhould enjoy 
the ſweet ſolace of my tears; loſt to every vbjett 
around me, I ſhould enter Lyons with the full im- 
- preſſion of thy image, as if Thad juſt Teft thet. 
Hut reſignation is our duty: Tam going to fee an 
in valuable mother; I will, therefore, to be 
"contented, and if I can but forget Not a word 
ot. E B more! 
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Journey! Shut up in a chaiſe, running poſt, and 
' wherefore ? To remove far from the friend I love. 


to the world's end. I view the rolling wheels, 
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more! If I have the diſcretion to avoid that ſub- 
je, every thing will be right. Heavens ! what 
a languor invades my ſenſes ! I can ſcarce write a 
few wards connectedly. Charming couſin ! Are 
you really leſs dear to me? No; but indeed my 
heart is ſick.! The weather is diſmal, the ſnow 
clogs our way, and I am pierced with cold. How- 
ever, we have gained the ſhelter of an inn at laſt, 
and as ſoon as I reach the fire-fide, I ſnatch up a 
pen, but doubt whether you can read my ſcrawl 
for neither ink, paper, pen, hand, head, nor 
heart is fit for any thing. My father ſlept all the 


way; Madame Deſchamps held a book in her 


hand; and I was abſorbed in meditation. The 
houſe of my dear aunt ever preſented itſelf before 
me; I bade adieu to my apartment, to the garden, 
to our favourite tree.—They are no more to me. 
In reality I do not regret Paris, but our converſa- 
tions, our amuſements, our walks, the pleaſure of 
being together, the delight of mutual confidence, 
the ineſtimable charm of congenial ideas. No 
were I to go round the world, I could never replace 
them. What means this exceſſive regret, and theſe 
unabating tears? I have been abſent from my couſin 
before, but never experienced this wretched ſoli- 
tude, which renders nature around me a dreary 


wilderneſs : I feel an univerſal deſertion Ill dare 


not finiſh the ſentence ; I dread to name him who 
is the cauſe of all this diſorder ; reaſon itſelf for- 
ſakes me; I would baniſh the idea of him, but 
cannot eſcape from it. Ah ! what emotions have 
his features raiſed in my boſom ! How have the 
. accents of his voice pervaded my very ſoul! I ſtill ſee 


him, I ſtill hear him] This ſympathetic ſenſibility 


is the inſpiration of Heaven; no language can de- 
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ſcribe it. While I am fleeing from him, he is ſtill 


4 nearer than ever. My paſſions are in a tempeſt, 


and my heart is the turbid ocean. Write to me 
ſpeedily, for I need all your conſolation. In three 
days we ſhall be at Lyons. This journey does but 
fret me; ſince I muſt remove from you, would it 
were to a greater diſtance |! 

P. S. I will take care of your linnet : recollect 
how he was carefſed when you told any one that 
he was intended for me. If I am mentioned, 
make me—What ? My compliments ? But, to 
what purpoſe ? Have I not bid him adieu ? The 
matter is concluded. How can we ever come 
near each other again ? May he be happy ! My 
heart, while it continues to beat, muſt pray for 


his proſperity. 


"DOS: KM 


TO THE SAME. 


HOW amiable are your attentions ! To ſa- 
lute me with a letter on my firſt arrival! This is 
almoſt anticipating my wiſhes. It contains no- 
thing but endearments, and yet it expreſſes an 
uncommon degree of pity for me, as if it announc- 
ed ill news. Some paſlages are too affecting. He 
was, then, diſtreſſed at my departure] You ſay 
his eyes ſtreamed with tears. —Miſchievous crea- 
ture! You tell me this, and then, as though no- 
thing had been told, expect to ſee me tranquil; 

| B 2 you 
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you urge me to conquer an unfortunate paſſion z : | 
and reaſon on the ſubject with a provoking in- 
difference. Yes, charming couſin, I have reflect- | 


ed on every particular as you have ſtated. it. A 


foreigner ! A ſtranger ! Perhaps deſtitute of for- 


tune and family. Shall the Count de St. Cyran, 
the proudeſt of mankind, adopt him for a ſon-in- 
law ? That would be a miracle indeed; to accom- 
pliſh which, requires no common train of circum- 
ſtances. Beſides, am I the object of his thoughts? 


Will he ever ſee me again ? Theſe are ſtrong ar- 
guments againſt giving the reins to ſuch a frenzy. 
But what would you have me do? My heart is 


ſmitten; and 'mirth, amuſement, and ſerenity 


are no more. Sometimes I am for whole days ca- 
priciouſly ſilent ; I diſlike people with a cheerful 
countenance; they put me out of temper. I ? 
care not for diverſions, and make an ungracious 
return for attempts to pleaſe me. I find no ſatiſ—- 
faction but by retiring within myſelf. Then I be- 
hold you again; I run over all our old ſcenes.— 
This evening as I looked up at the moon, I con- 
ſidered that you might ſurvey it at the ſame in- 
ſtant; and I was tranſported with the idea of this 
aſſociation. I have frequently aſcended the ſtair- | 
caſe of the houſe to go to your apartment, and | 
diſcovered my miſtake with inexpreſſible anguiſh. | 
I am no where at home, but ſeem to be got into | 
new world. Dear reſidence of my forefathers ! | 
Delightful ſcenes of my childhood ! Why have 1 
forſaken you? This is frequently my ſolitoquy.— | 


Conſtantia, I muſt make one confeſſion to you, 
as it will greatly relieve my mind. I dare not 
- "flatter myſelf with the hope that he will continue 
to think of me; every circumſtance tends to chaſe 

me 
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me from his remembrance. The impoſſibility of 
our ever being united, or even ſeeing each other 
again, muſt baniſh the image of your —_—_— 
friend from the object of her love. But, could 1 
ſee him, were he in my company, my charming 
confidant, I ſhould die with joy. Do you com- 
prehend this language ?—Thus I have ventured 
my ſecret, yet bluſh for having imparted it even 
to you. I cannot bear to read this letter now it 
is written; and certainly would burn it, but for 
the teſtimony which it contains, of that unbound- 
ed confidence I place in the friendſhip of my 
Conftantia. 


LETTER IE 


TO THE SAME. 


I AM juſt come from the play-houſe ; and 
though the whole town was there, I ſeemed 
to be alone. The piece atted, was, The 
Village Conjurer. You muſt recollect a certain 
walk in the Park of Marly, where we ſung 
the airs in it. Heavens! who was then in 
company? but, alas! what an alteration ! This 
idea was ſo impreſſed on my mind during the per- 
formance, that I could not forbear weeping. My 
—_— aſked _ - I m_— ? You know that 
when one would ſuppreſs tears, th ſh the 
faſter. This was preciſelf my Caſe. "2 immo- 
derate fit ſucceeded, and I was obliged to leave 
| B 3 the 
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2 the houſe. Indeed what had I todo there, who was 
diſguſted with every thing, whoſe wiſhes centered 
in retirement? Sometimes I would renounce all 
connection with nature, but too many ties reſtrain Z 
me. An adored mother, a friend of ten thou- 
ſand, a friend who cannot be parallelled ; and 
that other, alas ! that tyrant—how ſhall I name 
bim? I ſuſtain a million of anxieties on his ac 
count. Amid the whirlwind of jarring paſſions, 
I muſe when Iam ſpoken to, I anſwer when no? 
body ſpeaks to me. My brain is an ocean of 
troubled thoughts, on which my ſoul is toſt with- ? 
| out repoſe. Some unlucky remembrance ſtrikes 
my imagination, my heart ſhrinks, my under- 
ſtanding is bewildered, and my boſom heaves 
with the deepeſt ſighs. Why am not I miſtreſs 
of a ſmall portion of neceſſary diſſimulation ?— 
I tremble for fear of a diſcovery. Your work-bag 
is almoſt finiſhed ; the ornaments of it are truly 
after nature. I have ſprinkled a few roſes, many 
thorns, and ſome of thoſe flowers which th 
call hearts-caſe.—A mighty pretty picture] I aſ- 
ſure you. You mult come for it yourſelf;. I keep 
it for none but you, and you ſhall receive it only 
| here. I have alſo drawn a portrait in crayons, © 
| ; the reſemblance ſtriking, though the original is 
j far enough from me. You ſmile, and exclaim, 
{| Is it poſſible to copy by memory a figure not ſeen 
| a a dozen times! Yet, my dear friend, it is not 
that figure, but your own, that I have painted; 
and I wonder that I never thought of the attempt 
during the delightful year that I paſſed at your 
8 houſe. Indeed I have done much in a ſhort time; 
but, as I do not fleep, every day is longer by half 
to me than the generality of mankind. I own, 
between 
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between ourſelves, that I have likewiſe endeavour- 
ed to portray the features of ſomebody whom it is 
ſuperfluous to name. But this muſt be deemed 
madneſs, when it is known, that I never examin- 
ed them in nature's paragon; indeed I hardly 
ever dared to look at them. Yet, ſome God has 
guided my hand ; I view my own performance 


with aſtoniſhment, as it already diſplays a like- 


neſs. Ah ! dear Conſtantia, woe to your Tereſa, 
could one man read theſe lines; and if I intruſted 
him od half this degree of humiliating confi» 
dence 


— —— — 
LETTER VV. 


TO THE SAME. 


HOW ſhall I begin my letter ? Where ſhall 

1 find words to expreſs the crouding ſentiments 
that ſeduce me? Ah! my friend, I have ſeen 
him; it is he himſelf, and not a viſion ; nay, I 
view him ſtill, Did you but know !—But, what 
a relation am I entering on ! I muſt diſpatch.— 
While I am alone, I ſnatch up my pen, which: 
rapidly follows the career of my ideas. Attend, 
and learn the imprudence of your friend. I was 
at Maſs, my eyes indeed fixed on my book, but 
my mind engaged by that bewitching phantom 
which never leaves me. Suddenly Deſchamps, 
who was near, whiſpered to me, and as I turned 
about, ſhe pointed to a corner of the church. 
B 4 On 
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On lnoking—O Heavens! I ſaw—It was he, 
he himſelf! Yet, it is a wonder how I could diſ- 
cern him, for a clond immediately involved my 
ſight, and a dizzineſs ſeized my underſtanding. 
My knees trembled—1 fell unconſcious to the 
floor, On my recovery, I was ſurpriſed at find- 
ing myſelf in my chamber. My mother ſupport- 
ed my head on her boſom, while her arms tender- 
ly embraced me. I ſeemed to awake from a flat- 
tering dream; all my golden images were fled, 
and I avoided aſking queſtions of any body, being 
afraid to open my eyes to a conviction of the de- 
ception. But, how treacherous it was of this 
cruel girl, to raiſe in me ſuch an agitation ! She 
has told me ſince, that he followed our carriage 
to the very door of the inn, What will become 
of me? Whether can I flee ? The enemy of my 
peace is at hand, one town contains us both ! He 
has traced my aſylum ! When he was far off, I 
wiſhed him nigh; now he is nigh, I wiſh him far 
off, What a tide of contrary deſires ! A chaos 
of irreſolutions prevents my breathing But, 
wherefore ſhould he come to Lyons ?—Can it be 
on my account ?—What is your opinion ?— This 
conduct announces, a thorough reſolution of fol- 
lowing me : I apprehend it, and my heart trem- 
bles for the conſequences. However, I have form- 
ed plans of ſelf-defence, and for ſome hours have 
felt ſurpriſing fortitude ; ſo that ſhould he actu- 
ally appear before me, I can anſwer for my pru- 
dence. Surely, I may be aſhamed of my late 
weakneſs ! Yet, he ſhall gain no advantage by it, 
and I will be doubly on my guard in future. I 
need but call pride and anger to my aſſiſtance, and 
I ſhall be fafe. Adieu] my dear friend, I have 
be written 
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written an aukward letter; but why did he diſ- 
turb me ! to purſue me to my family receſſes, and 
even the arms of mother ! This is ſuch down- 
right perſecution, that it exaſperates me. I real- 
ly think I hate him. How proud would he be of 
his triumph, did he ſuſpect that my diſorder was 
occaſioned by his preſence; did he ſee the ſtraits 
and ſtratagems to which he drives me I I have 
kept all day in my mother's apartment, the win- 
dows of which qverlook the ſtreet. Seated near 
the Gothic caſement, my work in my hand, that 
ſtreet, as I frequently ſnatched a view of it, ap- 
peared a forlorn ſolitude. Every perſon who was 
announced to us, inſpired me with returning rap- 
ture. I expected to hear him named every in- 
ſtant, without reflecting that he is a ſtranger to 
my parents. On retiring to my chamber, I felt 
the fatigue of a long journey, from the agitation 
of my mind; a lumpiſh maſs, I drag heavily 
through the day. Yeſterday I attempted to play 
a tune on the harp, but my hands deſerted their 
office in the midſt of it. If muſic will not be 
courted by me, I am decidedly miſerable ! What 
ſtruggles have I to ſuſtain with myſelf! What 
tormenting nights have already been my portion |! 
How ſhocking it is, thus to experience nature at 
war with one's principles] But, ſince we cannot 
change the decrees of fate, we muſt ſubmit to 
them. 


Bs LETTER 
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LETT ER VO. 


TO THE SAME. 


YESTERDAY I was in deſpair; to-day I 
am at the ſummit of felicity, perhaps, to-morrow 
I ſhall be drowned in tears: thus flows the 
changeful tide of life, till that final moment when 
we ſhall be unconſcious of pain or pleaſure. You 
know the good Curate from whom I received my 
education : he viſited us this morning. Figure 
to yourſelf your friend at her mother's toilet, 
reading a book to her in a low voice. Suddenl 
the door of the room opened, and I ſaw the Cu- 
rate enter with a young man.— No, my dear, I 
did not ſee him : I aroſe immediately, threw the 
book in a chair, and making an aukward curteſy, 
eſcaped to my chamber. Breathleſs I flew to the 

- firſt chair, with a palpitation of heart that I had 
never experienced before. I aroſe, liſtened at the 
door, fancied that I heard a noiſe; this occaſion- : 
ed freſh agitation. My glowing cheek was ap- of 
plied to thelock, while the damps of fear bedewed 
my forehead. At that inſtant my governeſs came 
to call me; to follow her was indiſpenſable ; what 
excuſe could I make ! I was ſo exceedingly con- 
fuſed, that I wiſhed to hide myſelf. I urveyed 
my appearance in a glaſs, and ſaid I could not go 
in ſuch a figure. While I ſpoke I attempted an 
arrangement of my dreſs; I undid what I had 
juſt done, and fancied that I looked worſe than 
before. Deſchamps obſerving this, ſaid, will 

you 
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you go, or will you not? They will be puzzled 
to account for your abſence; ſince they came pur- 
poſely to ſee you, and you are not indiſpoſed.— 
At my deſire ſhe took me by the arm, for my 
legs trembled exceedingly, till we came to the 
door. I entered without perceiving a ſingle ob- 
ject; there ſeemed to be a curtain drawn before 
my eyes. After ſaluting the company, I took a 
ſeat by my mother. 'The Curate preſented his 
friend to me; Mr. Faldoni (for it was he) made 
me a profound bow, without ſpeaking a ſyllable. 
Madame de St. Cyron put ſeveral queſtions to him 
about his travels, and his amuſements, with that 
frankneſs which encourages a return. In the 
mean time, I began to collect myſelf, and felt 
ſome degree of returning ſtrength. He touched 
on his reſidence at Paris. Judge of my fituation |! 
I fancied my mother noticed me. I bluſhed, I 
turned pale, I aroſe to look for my work-bag; 1 
thought by changing the ſcene to eſcape from 
my confuſion, but only found myſelf the more 
embarraſſed. I took up a piece of embroidery, 
and ſet to work; when he drew near me; 
and while the Curate talked with my mo- 
ther, he leaned forward, to inſpect, as it 
were, my employment. Then it was that he 
aſked me in a whiſper, if I did not recollect a. 
man whom 1 had rendered miſerable ? Not an- 
ſwering him, he ſorrowfully withdrew, giving 
me a lcok expreſſive of his inmoſt ſoul. The 
viſit was prolonged till it grew tedious to me, for 
I was on the rack all the time, and ſadly needed 
a reſpite from my torments. I know not when 
he went out, though my eyes followed him me- 
chanically, without being ſenſible of what paſſed 

| around 
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around me. I even thought him preſent, when 
he was far off. While I was in a profound revery, 
my mother luckily left me free. He is, then, mi 
rable ! ſaid I, and the tears ſtarted to my eyelids. 
During theſe reflections, every thing ſuddenly 
aſſumed a new face; I ſeemed to enjoy a ſecond 
birth. The drefling room breathed the air of 
Faldoni ; and he had left that ſecret charm which 
attends him, in every corner of it. I felt more 
chearful and contented ; and, in fact, have not 
for a long time known fo pure a pleaſure. Now, 
my dear friend, conſider, and tell me whether 
I have not betrayed to him the ſentiment of my 
boſom ? Indeed, I tly fear it. Otherwiſe, 
would he have dared, on the firſt viſit, to riſk 
the diſcourſe he held with me? Was it not, on 
his part, at leaſt an indiſcreet confeflion ? I am 
neither fatisfied with him, nor myſelf. It is in 
vain hat I make a covenant with my eyes, my 
mouth, and my heart. What will become of me 
fo near the charmer? Ah ! Couſin, I am a very 
weak creature ! Your letter has ſafely reached me, 
under the protection of friendſhip. ' I was doing 
the honours of a private ball, when it was brought 
to me; but I ſlipped from the company to read it. 
Ino give entirely into the diſſipation of the mo- 
ment; it is one perpetual round of balls and en- 
tertainments. I ſkip and frolic about; and after 
dancing a good deal, am leſs diſtracted by diſa- 
greeable reflections. Thus I may paſs with the 
world for a votary to pleaſure ; but can one be ſo, 
when the heart is uneaſy at home 


LETTER 
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LETTER VL 


TO THE SAME. 


MY dear friend, to what lengths may a ſuſ- 
ceptible and unſuſpecting foul be driven by an at- 
tachment like mine ! You will ſay this remark is 
made rather too late—but have I really deſerved 
to be impoſed on? I aſſiſted at a concert, where 
Faldoni was preſent, and happening to intimate a 
wiſh to ſee a new ballad, he undertook to procure 
it for me. He ſnatched an opportunity, in the 
confuſion of that noiſy aſſembly, to addreſs me 
while my mother was abſent, and preſented the 
ballad he had promiſed me. I took and opened 
it, but on perceiving that it contained a note, 
ſlipped in between the leaves, I coloured with 
ſhame and ſurpriſe, and was about to return his 
papers, when he diſappeared. I felt a degree of 
reſentment againſt the traitor who had thus en- 
ſnared me. You cannot conceive my embarraſſ- 
ment, as I really apprehended that the future co- 
lour of my life depended on that fatal writing. 
When I returned home, my firſt intention was to 
throw myſelf at my mother's feet, and deliver into 
her hands the billet unopened. At the moment 
I was about to accoſt her, an univerſal tremor per- 
vaded my frame; the image- of my unfortunate 
lover preſented itſelf to my mind ; I ſaw him bas 
niſhed from me for ever; I heard his lamenta- 
tions; pity ſeduced me; I retreated 
and flew to ſhut myſelf up in my chamber. I 

laid 
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laid the billet on the table, my arms lay uſe- 
leſsly languid by my ſide, and I continued a 
long time ſitting motionleſs with 'my eyes fix- 
ed on the paper which I dared not open. 
I repreſented to myſelf that keeping it 

was a tacit approbation of its contents, and 
encouraged additional liberties. But who can 
reſiſt the temptation of learning ſentiments that 
intereſt the heart? At firſt I was for return- 
ing the paper without opening it; yet that would 
have been an expreſſion of contempt, which was 
not deſerved. Atlaſt I came to the reſolution. of 
opening, and returning it after the _ This, 
which was my ultimate deciſion, ſeemed at once 
calculated to ſatisfy my inclination and my duty: 
as if virtue were to be bribed, and there were an 
underſtanding between her and the irregularity 
of the paſſions! Yet, when I took up the letter, 
my hand trembled that I could not open it. 'Two 
days paſſed, and Mr. Faldoni came to the houſe. 
Imagine a criminal before the judge, and you will 
have ſome faint idea of my ſituation. My bluſhes, 
my confuſion, my downcaſt eyes, my perplexity, 
my diſtreſs at his approach, all ſpoke my inward 
agitation. He ſat down beſide me, and I fancied that 
he was equally affected. He aſked in a low whiſ- 
per, if I liked the ballad -I made him no anſwer. 
Your ſilence, added he, informs me what you 
think of the innocent trick, which I have adopted to 
tell you thoſe ſentiments which I could no longer 
conceal, It is true, anſwered I, that every trick 
is beneath a gentleman; but, I did not appre- 
hend one in the preſent inſtance. I ſuppoſed, 
Sir, that you had made a miſtake ; for ſurely you 
did 
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did not deſign to write to me; that is a liberty 
which, I hope, no part of my behaviour has war- 
ranted. I will add farther, an aſſurance that I 


J have not read your billet, and that you ſhall have 


„„ 


it again the firſt opportunity in my power. He 


appeared dejected, while I withdrew without al- 
lowing him time to make any apology. The com- 
Ef 


at down to play, and it was impoſſible for 
him to ſnatch another opportunity of ſpeaking to 
me. During the game, my eyes were frequently 
fixed on him, and ſeeing him change colour, I 
began to be alarmed. I was on the rack all the 
evening, and ate no ſupper. When the hour for 
that arrived, I gave vent to the ſighs which I had 
ſuppreſſed in the daytime. A violent fever prey- 
ed on my ſpirits, and in one of the fits I was 
driven for relief to the opening of the fatal billet, 
and feaſting my eyes with its contents. I read it 
over a dozen times, and as often bathed it with 
my tears. See, my friend, ſee what he has writ- 
ten; and ſay if it is poſſible to be more tender, 
more reſpectful, more worthy of my eſteem |! 


LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 


FALDONI To TERESA. 


Is it to you that I venture to write? What an 
attempt l By what fond hope am I betrayed ! Oh, 
madam, pardon my preſumption ! pity my mad- 
neſs! I ſcarce can tell my own wiſhes—lI am 
grown a ſtranger to myſelf. All I diſcover in 
the diſorder of my ſenſes, is, that I am impelled 
to you by an irreſiſtible energy. Indeed you 
muſt not believe that my paſſion is voluntary, or 
that I dare to cheriſh it with pleaſure. Ah! 
could I flee from you! could I yet eſcape! I 
I would go to the world's end; I would plunge in 
ſolitary receſſe here your name could never 
more alarm my ear. But, I am urged by fate; 
reaſon is \vanquiſhed, and your preſence, by a 
ſecret charm, is become neceſſary to my very exiſt- 
ence. I have ſought relief in crouds, at a diſtance 
from you. I have endeavoured to forget myſelf 
in momentary diſſipation. But in the midſt of 
univerſal diſtraCtion, I have been alone; or rather 
you have attended me every where. Were it not 
in vain to reſiſt longer? Am I criminal for break- 
ing a ſilence which no human reſolution could 
preſerve? My heart is too full to withhold. Con- 
ſu med with love and grief, finding no reſource in 
it ſelf, it flies to the ſacred aſylum of Tereſa's 
feet. How would you ſympathiſe with me could 
you know my condition ! I burn, I languiſh, I 


hourly conſume. Sometimes I could wiſh never . 


to 
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to have ſeen you; and flatter myſelf with the re- 
ſolution to avoid you, but if I paſs a day without 
WF ſeeing you, am on the rack of deſpondence. L 
roam about like one diſtracted; every thing is 
wanting to me; I am obliged to trace you; and 
as ſoon as you appear, a flame ruſhes through my 
veins; my heart ſprings towards you; I no lon- 
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Oh, ger exiſt but where you are. Diſtreſs ! Anguiſh | 

mad. Ilnexorable torture | Conſummate horror of hope- 
leſs affection ! To love and defire, without dar- 

r in ing to confeſs a paſſion. To be within reach of 

elled happineſs, and not obtain it. To behold you 


— 
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every day more lovely and enchanting ! Every 
day to be more enamoured of your charms; To 
ſave myſelf by retreat, to face again m beauteous 
foe, to have recourſe to flight, and, after all, to 
return ! To be allured to the ambuſcade, to reſiſt, 
yet to yield at the very inſtant that I thought my- 
ſelf triumphant l Celeſtial charms } Inexhauſtible y 
ſource of delight for the happy man who ſhall be , 
the object of your choice! Can any ſituation be 
more deplorable than mine? On my knees I con- 
jure you to grant me one word of comfort, or to 
baniſh me for ever from your preſence ! One word 
would reſtore me to life. What do I deſire but 
permiſſion to adore the moſt charming of her ſex 
that I have ſeen on earth ? So pure a paſſion can- 
not injure you ; and if you will only not forbid it, 
you will conſtiute my felicity. I ſhall contem- 
plate your perfections in filence, cheriſh your 
looks, treaſure your accents, and return content= 
ed. But my hopes are too ſanguine, and theſe 
are the illuſions of an amorous imagination. I 
own it is audacity to have written to you. I have 
offended you, and fubmit to the dictates of your 

5 reſentment. 
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reſentment. But what reſentment can you in- 
flict on me which is not ſurpaſſed by the torments 
I endure from the paſſion you have kindled in 


my boſom ? 


— — 4 
1 — 
A 


RURAL FELICITY. 
The ballad which accompanied the preceding 
er. 


H OW ſoft are the notes of the ſpring! 
What fragrance exhales from the grove |! 

Ye birds, taught by you, 1 would ſing, 
And here I for ever could rove. 


— — e 
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| a II. 
2 Though its bottom is clear, the rill 
| Delights from the rock to d ; 


So I, from ambition's ſteep hill, 
My days in the valley would end. 


The waves that, ſo ruffled awhile, 
Were, glittering, daſh'd in the ſun, 
On the bordering violets ſmile, 
And kiſs them, and murmuring run. 


£ IV. 
'Thus let me the ſplendor and ſtrife 
Of the rich and exalted forego; 
With beauty ſtill ſweeten my life, 
And love's gentle ſtorm only know ! 


V. 


| What joy the bee murmurs impart ! 
1 : The zephyrs that curl the blue waves, 
Soft whiſpers that ſtcal to the heart, 
A And ds that talks in the caves! 


VI. Peace, 


u in- 
ments 
led in 
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VI. 


Peace, babblers, or only 
The ſilver deſcent of the ſprings ; 
Fond ſhepherds frame here no deceit, 
But ſcandal has numerous wings. 
VII. 
1 call'd you to witneſs, tis true, — 
The vows that to Phillis I ſwore ; 
Methinks ſtill her bluſhes I view, 
And, trembling, forgiveneſs implore. 
VIII. 


Her charms I will grave in my heart. 
Her name upon every tree; 

And ſooner ſhall love want a dart, 
Than fickleneſs harbour with me. 


LETTER VI. 


TERESA TO ConSTANTIA. 


I BEHOLD him no more. They ſay he is 
ſick. It is, then, my cruelty that has driven him 
to deſpair. His letter did not deſerve ſuch treat- 
ment; for, after all, were its contents ſo imperti- 
nent? What offence could it give me? He only 
aſked leave to ſee me—But, why aſk that ? Was 
not he free to come at any hour ? Probably this 
cautious letter contains a ſubtile poiſon ! It muſt 
be allowed that he is a great flatterer. Heavens 
how laviſh he is in my praiſe. Tell me frankly, 
my dear, if you know your couſin in his * 

e 
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He ſings the ſeducing ſong of the ſyren, and 
ſtrews with flowers the path of deſtruction.— 
Would to heaven that I poſſeſſed one half of the 
perfeCtions that he ſays are my portion] Alas! I 
ſee nothing in myſelf but a ſilly girl, void of forti- 
tude and reſolution, and not even proof to the 
ſoporifics of praiſe. He calls me kind, and not 
without reaſon ; I am but too much ſo, it was my 
duty to have been more ſevere to him—At leaſt 
LI ought to have anſwered him with a degree of 
pride. Is it true, Conſtantia, that I have not done 
my duty? Inexorable duty ! ſince it tears me 
from the object of my ſouls happineſs. I would 
fain triumph over myſelf ; but it is regiſtered in 
Heaven that I muſt love him.—How he trembled 
the laſt time on approaching me !—1 was concern- 
ed; and on the point of ſorgiving him. Haſte 
to me, dear couſin, I need your friendly ſupport. 
A word from your own lips, ſpoken on the ſpot, 
would be more effectual than all thoſe tardy epiſ- 
tles that do not reach me till after an age of anxi- 
ous expectation. I am continually led into freſh 
ſituations of embarraſſment, and a thouſand new 
ſentiments ſucceed to thoſe which I have in confi- 
dence imparted to'you, by the time I receive your 
anſwers. A ſtrange foreboding oppreſſes my 
heart, -I look backward on the paſt, and regret 
with ſighs my early years of happineſs that muſt 
never return. I am conſumed with melancholy, 
and the aſpect of Heaven is as gloomy as my ſoul. 
For two days the rain has deſcended in torrents. 
It is a very ſeaſonable period, truly, to talk to 
me of merriment ! To-morrow we are to have a 
noiſy aſſembly of muſic and dancing in a neigh- 
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bouring field. How unwelcome is the invitation 
Can one be gay, when the heart is corroded with 
anguiſh ? Can one {mile, when the tears are ready 
to guſh from the eyelids ? 


LETTER IX. 


TO THE SAME. 


WHAT a diſmal holiday! To ſee every bo- 
dy in the town, except the object of my peculiar 
eſteem ! I have danced and ſung ; but leave you 
to gueſs with what eaſe ! The day was tedious to 
diſtrattion ! How ſlowly move the hours, under 
the preſſure of ſorrow'! The cuſtoms of the world 
are very abſurd. What occaſion had I for this 
buſtle ? And did they put themſelves to all this 
trouble on my account ? Why was I not conſulted 
on the means of promoting my pleaſure ? I ſhould 
then have been left at liberty. I am furrounded 
by a pile of your letters, and the fatal billet lies 
in ſight ; what ſighs has it already coſt me 
Deſchamps has juſt told me, that he has been ſeen 
walking under our windows, but ſo pale and 
thin !—Do you not think me mad ? I quit my 
pen, and by mechanical inſtinct fly to the cham- 
ber of my mother. But, reaſon aſſumes its em- 
pire, and I return.— Let, I muſt pauſe to breathe, 
it is impoſſible to proceed immediately, for my 
ſpirits arc in violent agitation, During my ab- 

ence, 
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ſence, O Heavens — There has been laid on my 
table—treacherous outrage ? A paper written by 
the ſame hand ; Conſtantia, I am beſet by ene- 
mies; I will call Deſchamps, ſhe too muſt be of 
his party. Ah ! who would not be ſo ?—She has 
confeſſed the whole, but drawn-ſuch a moving 
picture of the ſeducer as none could reſiſt. She 
was overcome by his diſtreſs ! She ſaw him weep; 
and he proteſted that his life depended on the 
delivery of this note. A refuſal might have 
plunged him into deſpair, and rendered her ac- 


countable for his death. She therefore made 


him promiſe this ſhould be the laſt time of his 
writing to me, and ſhe would riſk my diſpleaſure. 
But, were ſhe to be baniſhed for it from my pre- 
ſence, ſhe could not have lighted his petition ! 
I believe ſo, ſaid I to myſelf, and concealing 


my diſorder, I threatened to diſmiſs her, if ſhe” 


expoſed me again to ſuch an inſult. I threw 
down the note, and defired her to return it. She 
excuſed herſelf from obeying me, and bade me 
conſider the fatal conſequences that might reſult 
from her complying with my commands. Be- 
tween love and vexation, I was half beſide my- 


ſelf. Where will this end? I know not what 


will become of me. Why did I not return his 
firſt letter ! See how one falſe ſtep inevitably oc- 
caſions another] Into what an abyſs of difficulties 
have I plunged myſelf ! 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 


FALDONI TO TERESA. 


I T is with trembling that I addreſs you a ſe- 
cond time. Forgive me, Madam, forgive me.— 
I will importune you no more ; I would only ob- 
tain pardon, and throw myſelf at your feet for 
mercy. Suffer me to raiſe my dying accents 2 
you; allow this conſolation to my grief, befo 
you condemn me to perpetual ſilence. How ſt- 
verely have you treated me ! What, then, has been 
my offence ? With too much veneration for you to 
declare all my ſentiments, I ſuppreſſed the glow- 
ing expreſſions ever ready to ſtart from my pen; 
and portrayed in fainter colours the ardent emo- 
tions of my ſoul. How imperfect a repreſentation 
did my letter give of the tumult of my heart! And 
yet for that I riſked your diſpleaſure, and incurred 
your indignation! Wretch that I was! to write to 
you. But for that imprudence, you would ſtill con- 
deſcend to liſten to me; and, perhaps, might gra- 
dually have entertained confidence and eſteem in 
my —_ At leaſt if I were not beloved, I 
ſhould not be hated. One raſh moment has de- 
prived me of every thing ; I have put you on your 
guard + fue me; I have obliged you to avoid 
me; and thus am become the outcaſt of deſpair. 


The recollection of my paſt happineſs will embit- 
ter my future days; I ſhall for ever look back 
with 
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with unavailing regret to thoſe charming hours 
| when my imagination revelled in felicity. This 
very evening that you have paſſed ſentence on 
me, an hour, nay a minute fince, how envia- 
ble was my fituation! You came to me with 
a ſmile ; your eyes beamed benignity on me; but 
that look was fatal to Faldoni. My heart was 
rapt with celeſtial joy; a ſupernatural courage in- 
ſpired me; I was loſt in the delicious port. 
How was it poſſible to reſiſt the neceſſity of loving 
you and aequainting you with my paſſion ? Often 
vas I tempted to embrace your knees with all the 
"humility of a ſupplicant, and to deſire you would 
condeſcend to hear me. Why ſhould he who 
loves you forbear to confeſs it ? Do we not ſpeak 
the ſame language to the Being above all beings 
for his adorable perfections ? And are not you the 
Divinity of my heart? Yes, it is even ſo; you 
are the object of my worſhip when I proſtrate my- 
ſelf in the ſolemn temples. While my prayers 
aſcend to Heaven, they are addreſſed to you 
alone. Could I but explain the idea I have form- 
ed of your ſoul, I ſhould need no other juſtifica- 
tion. I conſider you as an angelic being, born to 
promote the happineſs of all around you. I be- 
neve that you do not entertain a thought which 
does not tend to ſome generous action. Were J 
deſirous of painting virtue in her moſt amiable 
form I would make choice of yours. Wherever 
you appear, the air that you breathe, your dreſs, 
'your words, your looks, the moſt trivial of your 
actions, is attended with that charm which is ſo 
- peculiarly your own. At fight of you all eyes are 
_ centered, on your perſon; every heart is led in 
- pleaſing captivity. When yeuTipeak, the happy 
* hearer 
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hearer dreads an interruption z your converſation 
ſuſpends the ſoul with the magic of irrefiſtible har- 
mony. Often when I am abſent from you 
I ſurpriſe myſelf repeating what you have 
ſaid ; your very motions become natural to me, 
and I copy them without intention. What could 
I not do, inſpired by the ambition of pleaſing 
you! You have entirely transformed me] Your . 
taſte is become mine; my way of thinking has 
aſpired to the elevation of yours.—-In the mean 
time my flames inwardly burn more fiercely ; my 
ſufferings increaſe. I die every moment, yet 
ſhould reſign life with leſs regret, did your days 
lide ſerenely. But I have ſeen the tears ſtream 
Tn your eyes, while you painted to your friend 
the misfortune of too great ſenſibility. Can you, 
then, experience that misfortune ? Can an angel 
feel the pains of humanity ? Perhaps you to have 
loved. Surely, then, you muſt ſympathiſe with 
me, if you are no ſtranger to that ill-ſtarred paſ- 
ſion, for never mortal ſhared its agonies like me. 
Where is Tereſa to ſave me from myſelf? Why 
do you flee from me? Why refuſe me an an- 
ſwer ? Behold me trembling at your feet, bathed 
in tears, intreating you to reſtore the peace, joy, 
and fortitude that I have loſt ! Break this cruel 
ſilence, or I ſhall take it for a confirmation of 
your diſpleaſure, and, influenced by that idea, 
ruſh on an act of deſperation. My blood ſhall 
flow in your ſight z my laſt looks ſhall be directed 
to you; and if in a better world, the ſoul retains 
the affections which it owned in this life, charm- 
ing Tereſa, the ſacred flame which you have in- 
ſpired in my boſom, ſhall glow beyond the tomb. 
I muſt conclude. Oh! my full heart ! I have 


Vol. I. 2 a thouſand 
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thouſand things to ſay, but want expreſſion. Moſt 
generous of your ſex | favour me with an anſwer. 
In mere pity indulge me with a line ! If you con- 
tinue inflexible, I will deliver myſelf from this 
hateful load of life, to avoid your contempt.— 
Then, perhaps, you will feel ſome regret for hav- 
ing ſhortened thoſe days that I wiſhed to devote 
to my love. | 


LETTER W. 
TERESA To FALDO NI. 


WH have you obliged me to write you an 
anſwer ? I was in poſſeſſion of happineſs, but am 
going to loſe it. I have hitherto avoided looking 
into myſelf, and furveying the ſtate of my heart. 
Reſolved to continue in that prudent ignorance, I 
indulged without remorfe ideas which I ſhould 
- have condemned, had I traced them to their 
ſource. I was fometimes, it is true, alarmed at 
them but foon recovered the bewitching illuſion. 
This fortunate error might have continued much 
longer. Why have you removed it? What have 
you done ! Where was the neceffity of ſpeakin 
to me; but above all of writing to me ? ah 
leave me to myſelf; forbear to ſee me; for- 
bear to acquaint me with ſentiments which 1 
cannot approve. I fear that I thall retain but too 
much, for my peace, of a remembrance that I 
ought to exaſe. I have faĩd enough. I took up 
my pen with a reſolution to attempt only to calm, 
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olt  $-wronvieyundo.-parſuade you to live bat my 
a heart betrays itſelf at every 1yIlable. "Theappre--.. 
yo yllable. — 
4k henſions that I ſuffer at the ſame time leave no 
ug doubt of my guilt. What opinion muſt you have 
* of an indiſcreet girl who fuffers you to ſee her 
* weakneſs ! I repeat my requeſt; remove far from 
wo me; write no more]! Why ſhould you diſtreſs 


me farther? Are not my ſufferings already ſuf- 
ficient? Why did I ever know you? What 
grounds have you for hope? Am I fated to com- 
plete your wiſhes ? Do you not perceive that eve- 
ry circumſtance rifes in oppofition ? Would it not, 
therefore, be moſt prudent to flee from each 
other? Ves; that is the ncceſſary and wiſeſt con- 
duct. I to love you ! alas! were it fo, we ſhould 
only be more wretched. I know not what I have 
written ! am greatly diſtreſſed; tremble at every 
thing; forbode a thouſand diſaſters ; indeed yon 
have made me very miſerable ! 


LETTER XI. 


TERESATO Cons TANTIA. 


HAVE not you wondered at my filence ? You 
ſuppoſed, to be fure, that I was ſick ? Yes, I am 
ſo; my head and my heart are alike diſordered. 
I do not live; but die daily. My torment is in- 
expreſſible; and has quite ſoured my diſpoſition. 
My taſte, my fentiments, my conduct is no lon- 
ger the fame. I, who, was fo ſ{crupaloufly deli. 
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cate in all the principles .of the moſd.aigid honours - 
1, ho trembled at the ſhadow of a fault; what f 
will you fay on learning, that I am now at the 
mercy of a ſtranger and my governeſs ? I have 
ventured to receive letters ; have had the weak- 
neſs to anſwer them; but once, though, and to 
ent conſequences with which I was threaten- 
ed. But I have done it, and that has obliged me 
ftill to permit the rafh man who beſieges your tr 
Tereſa, to put others into my hand. Dear Con- | 
ſtantia, what will become of me? My tears ſtart WF t! 
at the queſtion ; and perhaps will one day be my fi 
only reſource. Deſchamps employs all her ad- In 
dreſs to comfort me. You know the goodneſs of ar 
her heart, who has lived with me from my birth, 
and loved me as her own child. The poor crea- 
ture mingles tears with mine, execrates all lovers, 
and the next moment preſents me with freſh notes 
from the ſuitor who courts her patronage. What 
would you adviſe me to do ? Muſt I turn her away ? 
Muſt I forbid the other acceſs to the houſe ? Muſt, 
I facrifice mylelf ? I know the ſeverity of my fa- 
ther ? on the leaſt ſuſpicion of ſuch a correſpond- 
ence I am ruined ; perhaps I ſhould never more 
behold the day ; his vengeance would plunge me 
into the gloom of a cloiſter. That would be the 
death of my mother ! Beſt of mothers! Yeſter- 
day the ſpoke kindly of him who perſecutes het 
daughter—She drew his panegyric. Had you 
but ſeen the embarraſſment of your guilty friend! 
J could not have been more confuſed at hearing 
my own praiſe. What it forebodes I know not; 
but for ſome days my faculties have ſeemed ſuſ- 
pended. Where is happineſs to be found ?_and 
what is that chimera which eludes the purſuit of 
mankind ! 
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mankind ? A meteor that leads them to a preci- 
pice. I fancied that a virtuous paſſion might 
ſtrew a few roſes among the thorns of life; I fan- 
cied that, conſidered our mutual wants and de- 
pendencies on each other, the heart might look 
out for a kindred heart, and by yielding to the 
allurements of ſympathy, fulfil the intention of 
nature. It had not occurred to me, that what 
is right in the order of nature, is frequently con- 
trary to the principles of ſociety; and that the 
opinion of the world is formed of us, not from 
things really meritorious, but from the paltry ſub- 
ſtitutes of faſhion. How can I rectify this error 
in my opinion ? My original ideas are bewildered; 
and I have no certain rule leſt for my conduct.— 
If conſcience tells me, that I ought to obey the 
eternal laws inſcribed on my heart, what doubts 
and diſtractions confound me ! Yet why ſhould 
we embitter this tranſitory life with ſuch ſolicitous 
fpeculations ?—Y ou will think that I have a pecu- 
liar way of reaſoning, and wonder, perhaps, at 
the ſingular turn of my morality. Courage, my 
dear friend] My ſyſtem ſhall not injure my man- 
ners: I ſubmit with dutiful acquieſcence to the 

laws of which I complain.—The blooming ſprin 
returns unwelcome to me; our concerts, our af 
ſemblies, our plays, will be no more. Farewell 
to the opportunities that I enjoyed of ſeeing the 
object of my love; I muſt forego theſe for baniſh- 
ment to rural ſolitudes. How ſuddenly is the 
face of nature changed ! I knew the time when 
I was tranſported at regaining the fields, and vie w- 
ing the return of their verdure. But it muſt be 
confeſſed that there is much inſipidity and ſame- 
neſs in a country life. We ſhall {et out for Ormes 
C 3 at 
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at the end of April. Will not my Conſtantia 
come to enliven her friend's ſolitude? I tremble 
by anticipation at this journey: for it is already 

the ſubject of diſcourſe. You know how fond 
my mother is of her eſtate ; every year ſhe makes 
ſome improvement on it; ſhe amuſes herſelf in 
planting, and delights in the enjoyment of her 
own labour ; to walk beneath the ſhades that have 
ſprung up under her inſpection ; to reſume thoſe 
daily employments which ſhe has unwillingly 
given up in town. There every hour has its allot- 
ted buſineſs ; ſhe forms around her ſeat a little 
empire, by her bounties. She is the queen of the 
villagers, who love her to adoration ; and ſhe 
gives up her gentle ſoul with delight to all the 
minutiz of rural oxconomy. My father, engaged 
in lawſuits, is frequently abſent ; he propoſes to 
ſpend the ſpring in Paris, we only ſee him here 
like a flaſh of lightning. He came in laſt when 
Mr. Faldoni was in the houſe, whom he had never 
ſeen. You know his haughty manner of looking 
for the firſt time at people whom he thinks his 
inferiors. I was not without apprehenſion at his 
entrance; every body roſe as he approached, and 
my mother preſented Mr. Faldoni to him as the 
friend of the Curate. He ſurveyed him with a 
ſtately air, gave him a flight inclination of the 
head, and darted into another apartment, mut- 
tering ſome expreſſions of civility, which were 
loſt at the door. I was confounded at this recep- 
tion; Mr. Faldoni bore it like a man accuſtomed 
to the world, who is always eaſy in every ſituation. 
He continued to converſe with ſeeming cheerful- 
nefs, but I perccived that he coloured, and that 
he was not very well pleaſed with the maſter io 
; | t 
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the houſe, Were I not the daughter of Monſieur 
de St. Cyran, I ſhould be at no loſs what name 
to give to this cruel ſurlineſs; nor would my re- 
flections ſpare the arrogance of a gentleman, whoſe 
manners exhibit the loftneſs which ſhould be re- 
ſerved for his ſentiments. But it is my duty to 
lament and hold my tongue 


LETTER XIII. 


FALDO NI To TERESA. 


WH AT occaſions your preſent inquietude 
Wherefore thoſe fighs which ſteal from you ; 
thoſe melancholy glances directed at me that 
languor which invades your whole frame ? Can 
I be the author of your — My doubts are 
too diſtreſſing ! condeſcend to relieve me from 
them; if you ſpeak but the word, I will depart. 
But you retam a confirmed filence; I perceive 
that you dread my approach, and ſtudy to avoid 
me. If by ſome lucky chance I am thrown near 
you, your diſtreſs is viſible, you veil yourſelf with 
every ſurrounding object, and ſeem to court an 
aſylum in every thing from my preſence. - Your 
younger ſiſter never leaves you; and when I 
would avail myſelf of a moment's ſolitude to ſpeak 
to you, you call her to your relief. Is it from me 
that you flee ? Is it me that you are obliged to miſ- 
truſt ? J have, then, loſt your eſteem ! You heap 
contempt on me; and join, in diſgracing me, 
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with him whoſe blood and pride you inherit. My 
ſituation is diſmal ; and I muſt deliver myſelf from 
its horrors; I will go; I will flee ; I will tear myſelf 
from this fatal ſpot. Yes, you ſhall be obeyed, 
too cruel fair, you ſhall be ſatisfied. But I ſhall 
go forlorn, deſperate, the victim of a deadly poi- 
ſon, deteſting life, abhorring nature, and wiſhing 
for nothing but annihilation in the tomb. It is 
too much at once to endure your hatred and the 
torments of a never-dying paſſion ! While there 
was the leaſt hope of moving you, I found re- 
ſources in my fortitude 3 but now the bright illu- 
ſion is vaniſhed, my ſtrength forſakes me, and 
my heart fails. Adieu ! thou moſt lovely and 
moſt adored of women ! Soft cheerer of my life ! 
Bright angel! whom I thought the miniſter of 
Heaven to eaſe the load of my exiſtence. I fhall 
no more behold you ; the ſentence is paſt, I muſt 
leave you, I muſt abandon every comfort ! 


LETTER XV. 


TERESA TO FAL DONT. 


STAY, Faldoni; and do not add to my 
diſtreſs by your removal I It is too late. O, fir, to 
what an extremity have you reduced me ! Muſt I 
acknowledge to you a ſentiment which I perceive 
with terror, and which I endeavoured to conceal 
from myfelf ? How much, alas ! was I miſtaken, 
in fancying that the deſire which J felt to pleaſe 

| you 
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you aroſe only from eſteem ! I gave myſelf up to 
it without apprehenſion ; I eagerly courted the 
danger, and now cannot hope for aſſiſtance from 
— — I have abandoned her empire; my heart 
is overcome by its own frailty, and I have not the 
leaſt glimpſe of deliverance. O you, whom I be- 
lieve to be virtuous, do not diſappoint my expec- 
tation; ſhew yourſelf ſuch as I would be if able. 
Proſtrate before you my eyes ſtream with tears, 
that bathe the characters as I form them. It is to 
you, to your humanity that I appeal in behalf of an 
unfortunate woman whoſe ſufferings proceed from 
you. I no longer deſire you to forſake me; I am 
conſcious that I could not ſupport the loſs of you; 
but, for heaven's ſake, moderate thoſe ſentiments 
which I too ſadly partake, and with to bury in 
oblivion ! Shew me but a glimpſe of that affection 
which drives me to diſtraction. If my life is real- 
ly valuable to you, do not increaſe thoſe fires with 
which I conſume. Gracious God ! What is my 
condition! Do I, then, dare to confeſs ſuch ſe- 
crets; I who had ſworn to let them deſcend with 
me to the grave? I ſhould have veiled my dif- 
grace with the ſhades of death ! What is become 
of my pride? Have I entirely loſt my boaſted 
dignity of ſentiment ? You are the firſt | man who 
has mentioned love to me, and I ſurrender my 
heart without a ſtruggle ! I give myſelſ t up to 
your mercy, while you folicit my pity. -:Difpoſe, 
then, of my lot, ſince my affection: for you is 
decreed. I will no more look forward-into futu- 
rity for evils that cannot be avoided ;- and volun- 
tarily thut my eyes on the dangerous conſequences 
of ſo alarming a connection. I have been a;long 
while prevented by ſolicitous apprehenſions from 
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embracing the happineſs that lay before me.— 
Even at this inſtant of writing to you, I am op- 
preſſed with melancholy. I cannot be ſaid to 
guide my pen. Ah! Sir, do I make you a con- 
fident of my diſtreſs ? Yes, your candid ſoul is the 
facred repoſitory to which I truſt the emotions of 
my own. I fly to your arms,which are expanded 
to receive me, and am happy in repoſing on the 
boſom of virtue. Can you deceive my expecta- 
tions, and become the object of my averſion ? 
No; you will be generous, and not abuſe my 
confidence. You may expect every thing from 
me with this limitation. If agreeable, call me 
your friend, your ſiſter; I promiſe you the ten- 
derneſs of one. What blameleſs pleaſures will 
flow from ſuch an union ! An union which inno- 
cence itſelf may avow, with tranſport. It will re- 
ſtore to me that confidence which I have loſt. A 
bluſh will no more overſpread my countenance, 
when I hear your name; at your approach I ſhall 
not be diſturbed by that fear which at preſent 
alarms me; I ſhall liſten to your diſcourſe with- 
out apprehenſion; and ſhall anſwer you no lon- 
with the tremulous voice of a criminal. I 
muſt love but the ſentiment I propoſe to admit, 
will fill the vacuity of my heart; and perhaps 
any other is troubleſome. Love is ſo violent a 
paſſion, that we ſhould be very careful to avoid 
its tyranny. O you, who will be ever dear to 
me, grant me my petition! Recollect your forti- 
tude; ſubmit without murmuring to the rigour of 
my fate; and content yourſelf with the friendſhip 
which I proffer to you. Conſider that we may 
fee and ſpeak to each other without remorſe ; be 
united in indifloluble bands; enjoy a mutual par- 
> 512) ticipation 
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ticipation of pains and pleaſures. And will 
not all this be a conſiderable degree of happineſs ? 
What more has one a right to expect from the in 
dulgence of a proſperous love ? 


-L E T:T EX. 


FALDO NI To TERESA. 


B Y what charm have you inſtantaneouſly ef- 
faced every veſtige of my ſufferings? Is it 
poſſible that I can be he who called on death in 
pity to ſtrike me with his dart? And what, 
then, are you, who can at your pleaſure raiſe me 
from the depth of miſery, to the ſupreme pinnacle 
of felicity ? O extaſy of love] O tranſporting de- 
lirium of joy to which I have hitherto lived a 
ſtranger! Are you, indeed become my friend 
and fiſter ? I may now tell you every hour that I 
love yon. You will condeſcend to hear me, and 
I ſhall be bleſſed with the tendereſt confeſſion 
from your own lips. Is not all this an illuſion ? 
Have I rightly underſtood the contents of your 
bewitching letter, which I could devour with my 
kiſſes? Or has not my two ſanguine paſſion be- 
trayed me to a miſtake, in ſuppoſing the charm- 
ing epiſtle was meant for me? Gods ! how ſoft 
is the language]! How has it elevated me in my 
own eſtimation! Yes, I will juſtify your choice, 
I will render myſelf worthy of your regard, you 
ſhall have no occaſion to bluſh for the object of 
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your love. I deceive you | I make uh, 4 TE, 
return for the confidence repoſed in me! Ah! 
Tereſa, you know not the power of your ſceptre, 
and the awful obedience which it commands. 
There is no heart ſo ſavage but it muſt be charm- 
ed to ſoftneſs by the influence of your eyes; even 
vice would receive the ſtamp of virtue at ſight of 
your perfections.— l deceive you, and provoke the 
dreadful vengeance of your threatened hatred ! 
How could you apprehend me capable of ſuch a 
treachery, too ſuſpicious friend ! Heavens ! when 
I degenerate to ſuch perjury let me be annihilat- 
ed! May the avenging thunderbolt of divine diſ- 
pleaſure conſume my very aſhes, and not a trace 
remain that ſuch a monſter ever trod the earth 
But no more of ſuch gloomy ideas! My cager 
fancy paints rapturous pictures of our blameleſs 
union. You will ſuffer me to read the rifing emo- 
tions of your heart; you will even allow me to 
ſhare them, and we ſhall henceforth poſſeſs but 
one ſoul. Yes; I ſubmit to your pleaſure ; con- 
ſider me as a brother—I would be every thing 
dear to you. Why cannot you allow me a more 
tender name ? But any one will be agreeable that 
marks the friendſhip between us. For my part I 
ſhall take the liberty, Tereſa, to call you my an- 
gel, my treaſure, my life. Why ſhould you not 
be mine ? You ſhall be my ſoul's beſt good. How 
ſhall I bleſs the happy moments when I may enjoy 
your preſence! What pangs do I endure from 
your abſence ! I have hardly an opportunity of 


ſpeaking to you once in a week. Yeſterday you - 


were viſible to me but for a moment. And then 
how plunged in ſorrow ! For God's ſake, get the 
better of a melancholy that deitroys me ; liſten 8 

the 
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the perſuaſive voice of nature; baniſh far away 
thoſe apprehenſions that would interrupt our feli- 
city. Youth quickly vaniſhes ; the years have 
wings; and age ſurpriſes us without having taſted 
pleaſure. What evil can flow from ſo refined a 
ſentiment ? You are miſtaken, Tereſa; virtue 
cannot diſapprove an honourable inclination, and 
in a generous heart love embelliſhes every perfec- 
tion. Since I felt this paſſion for you, my taſte is 
improved and ennobled; I have more exalted 
ideas of the beautiful and ſublime; and I never 
leave you without the ambition of rendering my- 
ſelf more worthy of your eſteem. I ſhould bluſh 
at preſent to commit a weakneſs z and from the 
clevation to which you have raiſed me, I view 
with contempt the grovelling paſſions that de- 
grade humanity. How reſpectable is a ſincere 
affection ! A lover ſeems to be under the protec- 
tion of univerſal nature, and to claim the ſympa- 
thy of all his fellow creatures. What a new ap- 
pearance has the world afſumed in my eyes! I 
am ſurrounded with a perpetual ſcene of en- 
chantments. How charming was the walk where 
you juſt ſhewed yourſelf ! You ſeemed to leave 
your traces behind you, as the fabulous deities 
{ſcattered over their paths ambroſial odours. I 
ſtill behold your light garment floating on the 
graſs; and fit down with rapture on the ſpot 
marked by your footfteps. Oh! how lovely was 
my Tereſa when ſhe graced the ball that evening 
with her preſence ! Your dancing, your attracti- 
ons, your dreſs, was univerſally admired; a 
greater degree of elegance and modeſty could ne- 
ver unite, I was jealous of your partners; how 
happy were they in meeting the glances of your 

eyes; 
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eyes; in approaching that ſymmetry of form; in 

refling a hand which might communicate the 
thrill of extaſy to the heart of a king! M*** 
whom you honoured with your arm, and who 
walked a long time in your company, racked my 
boſom with a ſenſation I had never felt before. 
You had refuſed me that favour, and I was re- 
duced to the humiliating neceſſity of followin 
mournfully behind. Ah ! Tereſa, what did 
not ſuffer from your denial ! How painful it is to 
be condemned to filence when the heart glows 
with love, 'and the words crowd to the lips to 
expreſs with energy the paſſion by which we arc 
conſumed ! What muſt they ſuffer who love you 
without hope, if the favoured object whom you 
condeſcended to encourage, and bleſs with your 
ſmiles, has reaſon to complain Do I complain? 
Can I be fo unjuſt? Am I not indulged with 
your friendſhip ? What more can my preſump- 
tion require ? 


DEST ES EVE 


TERESA TO ConsTANTIA. 


YOU know the indulgent fondneſs of my 
mother, and how ſtudious the is to promote my 
pleaſures. In the abſence of Monſ. de St. Cyran, 
who has made an excurſion into the country, we 
have had a delightful entertainment at the dif 
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tance of a ſmall league from the town. Mon- 
ſieur the Curate, Faldoni, a ſmiling group of ac- 
compliſhed young people, my mamma ever happy 
to ſee all around her pleaſed, a virtuous freedom 
that accompanied us in our paſtimes, a trip on the 
water, muſic and dances, a chearful ſupper, the 
moon beaming to light us on our return home— 
ſo charming a ſcene altogether ſtill delights my 
imagination in the recolleftion. While every 
body beſides was loſt in the general buſtle, I en- 
joyed one of the ſweeteſt hours of my life. He 
was near me, and ſpoke to me. Every word that 
flowed from his lips entered the very receſſes of 
my ſoul, and diffuſed inexpreſſible happineſs. My 
eyes were not dry; and as I fixed them on him, 
emboldened by night, I perceived his were wet 
with tears. Divine ſympathy, how great is thy 

wer | I felt an emotion unknown before, and 
raiſed my handkerchief for relief. I was obliged 
to fit down, when a gloomy train of ideas took 
poſſeſſion of my mind, and the evils that awaited 
me appeared in dreadful proſpect. I was quite 
overcome by it. 'The Curate, who was with us, 
appeared concerned for my diſorder, viewing us 
both with a look of the moſt friendly compaſhon. 
My fancy reſembled him to a patriarch ſurround- 
ed by his children. The venerable paſtor ! He 
has none of that auſterity common to his bre- 
thren ; his lips impart words of peace and conſo- 
lation like a ſalutary balſam. Perhaps the reſpect 


I feel for him ariſes from that paternal regard 


which he has always ſhewn to me ; however that 
be, he is the only man who has given me a juft 
idea of the beneficent Being to whom he is the 
miniſter. He took hold of my hand, which I 
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| ſuffered to ſlide into his. You would have been 
affected at the ſight of the good old man, ſoftened 
by my ſufferings, and encouraging me to endure 
them patiently by his heavenly Sifcourſes. For I 
had defired him not to forſake me. Not that I 
miſtruſt myſelf ; but am more ſerene in his com- 
y. Sometimes I am inclined to confeſs my 
weakneſs to him; he might enlighten me with 
his advice; his ſuperior underſtanding might diſ- 
perſe the gloom in which I wander. Perhaps it 
is not yet too late to think of a retreat; but a 
falſe delicacy prevents me from taking the ſeem- 
ingly eligible ſtep; the dread of not daring to 
obey his voice ; the flowery precipice down which 
I ſlide, and am pleaſed with the deſcent ; in ſhort, 
the fatal aſpect of my ſtars triumphs over the 
ſaving whiſpers of this gracious inſpiration. An 
impreſſion of tender melancholy remained on my 
mind all the reſt-of the evening. Faldoni was 
deſired to ſing; he took a lute and accompanied 
it with his voice] the air was ſimple, the words 
affecting, indeed too much ſo for me. I with- 
drew from the grove in which we were aſſembled, 
and was ſo exceedingly fooliſh as to ſuffer the 
tears to ſtart from my eyelids. They thought me 
indiſpoſed ; too truly I was ſo! How my heart 
fluttered ! Woe to thoſe who love | What tor- 
ture! What anguiſh ! What continual diſtreſs, 
agitation, and alarm ! Heavens! is there no re- 
lief? Muſt that ſeducing phantom ever haunt 
my imagination? Muſt my boſom ever ſwell 
with ſighs? Muſt my eyes ſtill ſtream with 
tears? Gracious God, reſume thy gift, this load 
of life ! I am unequal to ſuſtain it; and muſt I 
ſhare the burden of that unfortunate l ſee 
him 
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Me" him a prey to melancholy, abſorbed in perplexity, 
ned ſunk in deſpair. His looks dread to meet mine; 
ure his voice is uttered in trembling accents. It is 
r 1 evident that he ſuffers, but dares-not complain. 
t I Such is the diſmal. tenor of life! Yet we muſt 
ld drag it heavily to the gulph where all things ter- 
my minate! For my part I cannot underſtand what 
ith is meant by happy people. Where are they to 
dif- be found ? If the tendereſt ſentiment in nature 
s$ It only communicates pain, who can flatter them- 
it a felves with exemption from miſery? Sometimes 
m- my mind is aſſaulted by ominous apprehenſions; 
to till I am afraid to look around me. Corpſes, 
uch | tombs and doleful ſpectres haunt my bewildered 
ort, imagination. I ſeem to walk among the phan- 
the toms and converſe with them; groans iſſue from 
An the monuments beneath my feet; I diſtinguiſh 
my the voice of my lover; he calls me, I ruſh into 
Was the caverns of death.—No, it is not a paſſion 
ned |} that torments me thus; it is a delirium of love. 
rds But my greateſt trouble is to conceal from him | 
ith- the exceſs of my affection. You know not what | 
led, ſtruggles I endure to gain the victory over my- 
the ſelf. Alas! he is too well acquainted with what 
me I would ſuppreſs. I have unfortunately ſaid too 
eart much, and my pen, without adding another line, 
tor- is already guilty. 
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LETTER XVIL 


FalnoNnTt To TERESA. 


DEAR Tereſa, why are your charming lips 
fo ſeldom ſoftened to a {mile ? Did you but know 
how much it becomes you ! Yet your melancho- 
ly is not leſs intereſting ; I could only wiſh that it 
were not the effect of grief ; but the habit of your 
mind. How was I diſtreſſed on your account 
during that holiday, the remembrance of which 
1 ſhall ever retain | How was I tortured by your 
tears ! Yet I own that my pains were accompani- 
ed with a ſweetneſs inexpreſſible. I envied not 
the idle mirth that prevailed around me; the ſen- 
timent that I ſhared with you rendered me far 
more happy. What a powerful charm there is in 
grief! What a tender melancholy in love! May 
, they often diffuſe their enchantment through my 

boſom ! May my mind be diſſolved in their deli- 
cious languor What are all the amuſements of 
an impertinent world in your preſence ! But tell 
me, my friend, have you experienced, like me 
that neceſſity of loving; that vague inſtinctive 
defire which pants to fix itſelf on a particular ob- 
Jett ; that diſmal void in heart which renders 
pleaſure inſipid, and which can be filled with no- 
thing ſhort of love? I ſeemed all my life before 
to have been in ſearch of you; my heart was at a 
loſs for a companion. It was in vain to ſeek for 
it among the beauties of the day, whoſe every 


glance was to me equally indifferent. I invoked 
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the favourite object of my fancy, the idea of my 
Tereſa; but, ah! how long you delayed to hear 
my prayer. I was ſurpriſed to ſee the reſt of man- 
kind amuſed with every momentary trifle, while 
nothing had the power of pleaſing me. At laſt 
you came; I ſaw you; and from that inſtant my 
fate was determined. How irreſiſtibly have you 
taken poſſeſſion of all my ſoul ! Could I be de- 
3 of ſecing you and breathe another hour? 
t is to no purpoſe that I endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
this tormenting thought; it purſues me inceſ- 
ſantly, and haunts me even in your preſence. 

A week ſince you were at the ball. What a 
fad reverſe | To night I muſt be there alone.— 
You will not go this evening to the play..Iſhall 
not ſee you. I muſt uſe myſelf to ſupport abſence, 
as in a month's time I ſhall loſe you. The idea 
of the country, where you are going to bury your- 
ſelf, is to me diſguſting. Spring has no longer 
any charms for me; and Winter is hardly more 
agreeable, ſince it admits ſo few occaſions of my 
ſpeaking to you. 

I have run about all day without plan or deſign, 
by turns vexed, diſtracted, dejected. I was deſi- 
rous of writing to you, but my head was too 
much diſordered. I lay by my pen, and flew to 
the theatre; the piece was exceedingly dull to 
me, and I left it. Alas! my heart is too eager to 


meet the object of its deſires. Impatience tyran- 


niſes over me; and the ſource of my happineſs 
becomes my torment. How often have I wiſhed 
for you to-day ! I have walked under your win- 
dows, without being able to ſee you ; yet it was 
a kind of pleaſure to me, to behold the inſenſible 

walls 
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walls that confine the ſum of my affections. How 
tranſitory is pleaſure ! And how dreary the ſoli- 
tude to which we are abandoned by her flight ! 
My charming friend, Tereſa, how painful it is 
not to ſee each other conſtantly, when one wiſhes 
to be always together ! I have explored with an 
aching eye every ſpot you viſited yeſterday even- 
ing. I have again feen the grove, the rivulet, 
and the green bank which you choſe for a ſeat. — 
But all this to me was naked and deſert. I could 
not remain there, for at every ſtep my recollection 
was rouſed to- freſh torture. Surely with the 
poſſeſſion of happineſs we ſhould loſe the remem- 
brance ! Would it not be better to forget it entire- 
ly, than to retain ideas which aggravate its loſs 2 


LETTER XVII 


TERESA TO THE CURATE. 


% 


I CONJURE you, Sir, fly hither on the 
wings of friendſhip to my aſſiſtance. Save me 
from the dangers that ſurround me; ſave me, 
if poſſible, from myſelf ! What could you think 
when you ſaw my emotions on Saturday? Your 
generous conſolations penetrated my heart; you 
revived my dying fortitude. Moſt beneficent of 
men ! and worthy to be reſpected of all man- 
kind! it is you that I implore, and ſeem at the 
inſtant to addreſs that God of goodneſs of whom 

you 
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you we the imagc below. I dare to raiſe my looks 
towards you, and to make you acquainted with 
all my weakneſs. What an unbounded title you 
have to my confidence ! You who were my ſure- 
ty in the covenant made for me, when I entered 
on my career through this vale of tears; you, 
whoſe affection has never failed me from the mo- 
ment of my birth. Ah! Sir, pity my diſtreſs; 
enlighten me with your counſels ; ſtretch out an 
aſſiſting hand to your ſinking daughter]! What 
have I done ? What oughtI to do? Whither can 
I flee? Where can I find an aſylum from the 
woes that purſue me ? Alas! I fear that it is too 
late, but, happen what will, let the ſecret of my 
ſoul remain concealed in your boſom ; for ever 
guard from the eye of ſuſpicion and curioſity the 
inviolable and ſacred depoſit. It is true that I 
love, and that love to q degree of frenzy; it is a 


fever that revels in my veins; I languiſh with a 
conſuming paſſion; and wonder how I have ven- 


tured to diſcloſe it to you. In the lethargy of my 

reaſon I was unable to do it. Heaven muſt have 
been my guide; and perhaps to-morrow I ſhould 
attempt the taſk m vain. I even feel a ſtrong 
temptation not to ſend this letter; were I to re- 
peruſe it, I were undone. But while I have 
ſtrength I will proceed; and ſince my ruin is de- 
termined, I thall have leſs to reproach myſelf 

with, after having obeyed the impulſe of virtue. 
You have ſeen, Sir, the diſturber of my re- 
poſe! he is known to you; he has lived with you; 
I need not name him. Who but he could have 
inſpired me with this tenderneſs ? Though I do 
Not writa to you to draw his panegyric, and ex- 
| tenuate 
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tenuate my ſhame ; he has virtnee that raiſe 
eſteem, and a degree of ſenſibility far from com- 
mon. Why ſhould I not ſpeak this language, it 
is a tribute his due? I am perſuaded that he is 
well born, though not a favourite of fortune. He 
is gentle, yet feelingly alive to every delicate in- 
jury, with all that energy which attends an ho- 
neſt and elevated mind conſcious of its own digni- 
ty. Superior to the changes of life, he is not 
controlled by neceflity, but emboldened by the 
increaſe of obſtacles. Above depreſſion, he 
paſſes through the world with the rough frank- 
neſs of independence; thinks freely, and ſpeaks 
as he thinks. How directly ought one to act to- 
wards a man ſo deſerving of eſteem ! Unguarded 
Tereſa is but too much his ſlave ; and were I my 
own miſtreſs, the gift of my hand ſhould ſoon 
follow that of my heart. But my father would never 
conſent to the union; this I know, and foreſee all 
the conſequences. Why ſhould I cheriſh a for- 
lorn hope ? Nay, more, my family has other ob- 
jeQs in view for me; perhaps at this inſtant I am 
on the point of becoming their victim] Begone, 
then, too flattering illuſion which I ſuffered to 
charm my imagination ! Falſe image of mutual 


happineſs! I have indulged. you too long; and 


now bid adieu to you for ever. Yet I will venture 
to aſ you one favour ; it is to impart the balm 
of confolation to the innocent but unhappy author 


of my ſufferings. - Deſire him to remove from 
hence; but do not tell him it is my with he 


ſhould do ſo ; that intimation would kill him 
with deſpair. Let it. appear to be advice entirely 
your own, ſuggeſted by the reports that begin to 
cixculate in whiſpers. Conceal from _ my 
ather's 
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father's intention of marrying me; were he to 
know it, his love, I fear, would betray him to 
ſome fatal excels. You may add, that I will ne- 
ver forget him; that I will retain for him all al- 
lowable ſentiments ; that I conjure him by our 
paſt friendſhip to arm himſelf with fortitude on 
this occaſion ; and that his endeavours to ſecure 
his own tranquillity will reſtore mine. If, ſome- 
time hence, his feeing me will not be attended 
with too much difficulty, we will have an inter- 
view. Alas! my heart, will not thoſe precious 
ſtolen moments, be diſtreſſing to both ?—Perhaps 
one day we may be happier; but, he muſt not 
depend upon any thing; and all that remains for 
us, is to prevent the gathering ſtorm by a ſeaſona- 
ble, though painful, ſeparation. Heavens ! what 
a ſacrifice } dreadtul indeed, and, I fear, beyond 
my reſolution. To renonnce the deareſt idea of 
my ſoul! To doom myſelf to an everlaſting obli- 
vion of the object I love ! To breathe far from 
him, whoſe image will follow me to the tomb 
I open my mind to you without reſerve; you ſee 
my wounds; are they not mortal? Can there be 
a cure? Plunged in defpair, I wait for death, as 
the only remedy for my ſufferings. I pity the part- 
ner of my woes: what will become him? Would 
to God! that you may relieve him, that your 
piety may encourage him to ſuſtain the misfor- 
runes which are the lot of virtue. Indeed the 
thought of what he muſt endure is too much for 
me, and I expect from Sir, the affiſtance 
which I ſo much need. His removal is indiſpen- 
ſable for my peace; yet, were he to flee to the 
end of the earth, my heart and ſoul would go 


with him. But the die is caſt, and I muff ſub- 


mit. 
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mit. When hopes of ſeeing him are denied me, 
I ſhall be better able to combat my paflion for 
him : if, indeed, the image of the dear tyrant 
* will then leave me to repole. 


LETTER MAIL 


TERESA TO ConSTANTIA. 


M father is juſt arrived; trouble and deſola- 
tion in his train. He talks of marrying me: and 
yeſterday ordered me to be called, that I might 
be acquainted with his pleaſure. On announcing 
His intention, I told him, with a dejected counte- 
nance, that his will ſhould determine mine. He 
fancied there was ſome heſitation in my anſwer, 
and aſked me what objections I had to propoſe. 
I looked at my mother, who took up the diſ- 
courſe, and ſaid, it would be proper to wait a 
little before that reſolution was adopted; that I 
was very young; that I _ to be acquainted 
with the perſon intended for me; yet, that ſhe 
made theſe remarks in perfect acquieſcence with 
their being ſlighted or regarded. I flatter myſelf 
replied my father, that Tereſa is diſpoſed to obey 
me; and that ſhe can truſt me for the choice of a 
huſband. You may —_— that I will not force 
her inclination; but, ſuppoſing that her heart is 
as free as it ought to be, ſurely I may be allowed 
to guide it in the moſt important ſtep to be taken 
in life? I ſaid, with a ſigh, if I may venture to 
ä anſwer 


for 
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nſwer you, Sir, I feel no wiſh to be married; my 
utmoſt happineſs would be ſtill to live with you. 
Were your mother and I immortal, he replied 
gravely, I ſhould approve of your ſentiments 3 
but, as we, like you, have been young, ſo now 
we grow old ; and the time will come when we 
— 4 rejoin our anceſtors. How dreadful it is, 
for a girl to be left alone in the world ! "Think 
well of that, Miſs. I would wiſh to believe that 
your regard for us has dictated your ſpeech, and 
that no foreign partiality has given birth to your 
refuſal. However, I ſhall allow you time to make 
up your mind on this ſubject ; ſix months, if you 
pleaſe—but that period elapſed, give me a final 
anſwer ; that will regulate my opinion. Far be 
it from me to enter into a 'diſpute with you, 
when your happineſs is depending! But my age 
and experience have furniſhed me with a degree 
of penetration, which cannot be expected = 
you. I muſt be better acquainted than any other 
perſon with what ſuits you; and after mature re- 
flection on the match I propoſe, it appears to me 
moſt adviſable, and every way likely to promote 
your happineſs. Yet, as you are undecided, I 
will preſs the ſubject no farther at preſent z though 
if you continue to thwart me with chimerical ob- 
jections, tremble for the future. We cannot al- 
ways be with you; it is the decree of fate that a 
ſeparation muſt, ere long, take place between us, 
when we ſhall enter our everlaſting manſion. O 
Sir, (I cried, elevating my hands) what a terrible 
picture you delineate ! | Why do you mention the 
day when I muſt leave you? Daughter, ſuch is 
the law of nature; therefore, obey your father, 
who can only wiſh your good. See, your affec- 
Vor. I. D tionate 
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tionate mother is diſſolved in tears; her judg- 
ment correſponds with mine. Have you any pri- 
vate reaſons to oppoſe my choice ? Come, confide 
them to my: paternal boſom !--So ſaying, he 
drew me toward him, and took me in his arms. 
Ah! Conſtantia, what was then the ſituation of 
your poor friend | My heart flew to my lips; I 
was on the point of ſpeaking, but a groan pre- 
vented me. I bathed the face of my father with 
a torrent of tears. O eloquent voice of nature 
O inexpreſſible charm of filial affection ! What 
ſhame I felt for the ſtruggle of contending paſſi- 
ons! My mamma, who witneſſed the ſcene, threw 
her arms — her huſband's neck, and we min- 
gled the ſtream of tenderneſs. My beſt friend, 
ſaid ſhe,” after a moment's ſilence, I think Te- 
reſa ought to be conſulted on the preſent occaſion. 
'The' fatal conſequences of too many marriages 
proceed entirely from the want of ſympathy be- 
tween "thoſe who are united. It is commonly 
thought that when rank and fortune are ſuitable, 
every inconvenience is baniſhed ; but this is a 
-miſtake. ' At the ſame time that the pair are 
guarded againſt the neceſſities of life, care ſhould 
be takenato ſecure them, likewiſe, againit evils 
equally intollerable, tempers never meant to aſſo- 
ciate, diſguſt, and too often averſion. Happineſs 
does not conſiſt in a maſs of - riches ; mediocrity 
will ſuit my daughter better, and ſhe will always 
have it in her power to enjoy that. The ſupport 


of her name ſhe may leave to ther brother, Who 


has already ſhewn hiniſelf not unworthy of his 
"noble anceſtors, ' and who will take care to 

ſerve the honour of his family. Ide) cee Bee, 
-the days of my dear Tereſa ſereneiy ile away in 
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the ſhades of private life. Then, taking my 
hand, which I held up to my eyes, no more! 
ſaid the, away with theſe tears; embrace your 
father, and compoſe - yourſelf; we will talk on 
this ſubject another time. Madam, ſaid Mr. de 
Saint Cyran, my daughter will think of it, it is 
her buſineſs. For my part, my plan is laid, and 
I will not alter it. 80 ſaying, he aroſe haſtily 
from his chair, without permitting me to embrace 
him, and went out, my mamma followed him 
and I returned to my chamber, ſufficiently 
diſpirited, as you may imagine. To complete 
my misfortunes, Faldoni came to pay us a viſit 
in the afternoon. It was remarked that my eyes 
appeared heavy; for, the truth is, I had wept 
plentifully. Faldoni ſeemed uneaſy ; his face fre- 
quently changed colour; and my father, who 
does not like, looked ſtedfaſtly at him. I ne- 
ver ſaw ſuch piercing eyes; as I met their 
glances, they often made me tremble. What 
a wretched conſtraint, my dear friend! How 
painful to be always on one's guard! When the 
heart is ſo much agitated, muſt not ſome emotion 
be betrayed by the countenance ? I fancied a 
hundred times that our diſguiſe was ſeen through 
by my father. His cloudy looks were darted at 
us from the gloomy ſhade of his eyebrows, in a 
manner quite tremendous. I ſuffered all the tor- 
tures of the rack. Is it credible that I ſhould be 
diſtrefled by the prefence of him I love, and des 
lighted at bis removal ? However, this was the 
caſe, I have been left at peace fince then ; the 
fatal-converfation has not been” renewed ; yet, T 
am not the leſs concerned on that account. Ah 
Conſtantia, my bliſsful days are at an end. I 
wuſt bid adieu to D to love, to hope, to 

2 | all 
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all the ſweetneſs of life. I muſt part with every 
thing. 

P. 8. I took a falſe alarm; my father ſuſ- 
pects nothing; his ill-humour was the conſe- 
quence of our diſcourſe in the morning; this 
I learn from my mother. The ſelf-arraignment of 
a guilty heart! that fancies all eyes intent on 
it, and apprehends condemnation from every 
quarter. | 


LETTER XX. 


Tux CuraTE To TERESA. 


HOW afte&ed am IT with your confeflions ! To 
triumph over ourſelves by the exertions of forti- 
- tude and renounce the ſweeteſt error of the heart, 
claims the palm of virtue. Shall I ſpeak ingenu- 
ouſly? I have long ſuſpected the ſecret which 
you have confided to me; but, the ſtability of 
your principles was too well known, for me to 
entertain the leaſt doubt of your prudence. I 
was well perſuaded that my dear daughter would 
not veuture to take a ſtep without the approbation 
of the ſtricteſt honour. Courage! therefore; 
for I perceive nothing but a misfortune too fre- 

uently inevitable, and againſt which, reaſon it- 
ff is ill-provided with arms. Perhaps you are 
ſurpriſed at this language from an old man and a 
prieſt, whoſe years office {et him above the 
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tyranny of the paſſions ; but I am a ſtranger to 
that affected ſanctity, which, with a ſavage ſtern- 
neſs repulſes the ingenuous overflowing of a too 
ſenſible and timorous heart. I am a man, with 
all the infirmities of my nature. I have experi- 
enced the dreadful effects of thoſe inward tem- 

ſts which dethrone our reaſon, and ſet at 
naught the boaſted precepts of philoſophy. - I 


have ſeen that the ſcaffolding of morality, ſup- 


poſed a ſhelter from the aſſaults of natural emo- 
tions, is ſhattered by the leaſt blaſt ; and that we 
are deſtroyed by the arms provided for our de- 
fence. I have endured the fever which torments 
you (for I will made my confeſſions alſo, and re- 
pay your confidence with mine) and, perhaps, am 
indebted to the infirmities of age for the little vir- 
tue that I retain. How can we know ourſelves, 
if we have never engaged the enemy; The ſoul is 
purified by trials. Without this alarming ſhock, 
would you have gueſſed your own ftrength ? That 
has manifeſted it; that has proved we are capa- 
ble, by the aſſiſtance of reaſon and reſolution, of 
the ſublimeſt efforts. Dear child, what tears has 
your letter drawn from my eyes! How have I 
ſympathiſed with you in your ſufferings ! Atyour 
entrance into the world, ſurrounded with the 
moſt flattering hopes, in the bloom of beauty, to 
be ſeized by the violent hand of affliftion, and 
thrown at diſtance from the flowery path that na- 
ture ſeems to have allotted for youth to rove in ! 
To have the glooms of grief and diſtreſs extended 
before you! To walk between two precipices, 
without a guide to conduct you, without a cheer- 
ing ray to enlighten you ! What muſt have be- 
come of you, had not the Supreme Being, whoſe 

D 3 watchful 
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watchful eye pervades all nature, declared him- 
ſelf your protector ? Thanks be to that good God 
things are not yet deſperate. Do not give your- 
ſelf. up for loſt; Providence, from the depth of 
woe often calls up conſolation. Why ſhould you, 
then, renounce that happineſs which it is probable 
attends you? Time brings ſurpriſing viciſſitudes; 
nature is never at a ſtay. Survey the rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion of different events, which has devolved 
with the tide of time. It is the picture of man; 
the condition of his nature is, never to continue 
the ſame. Every object changes; every ſituation 
is altered; to-day, things go ill; to-morrow, they 
mend; in the triumph of fortune a reverſe is to 
be apprehended; as, in pain, it is natural to 
hope for pleaſure. This way of reaſoning bas 
been my conſtant ſupport through life, When I 
huve been unhappys I have ſaid to my ſoul, ſuffer 
with reſignation, things are at the worſt; if they 
alter, it muſt be for the better. Proſperity has, 
at length, revived — RR ſmiles, and oblite« 
rated the' of paſt ings. 

I ome thee — oo ſubject of 
your letter: As ſoon as it was delivered to me; 
I went to look for your friend; I invited him, 
by a note, to call on me; and he came two hours 
aſterward. I talked to him a- great while about 
indifferent things, and flipped out ſome words 
relative to the entertainment on Saturday, our 
walks, and our converfations.. I obſerved he 
changed colour, and ſighed ; he caſt his eyes to- 
ward the ground, and continued a long time 
without uttering a ſyllable. Then, ſuddenly re- 
covering himſelf.—— What's the matter, Sir 
ſaid he; what would you inform me of? Do 
not keep me in ſuſpenſe. I will not, ſaid I, 

| with 
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41 with an air of ſeriouſneſs; and it is for that rea- 
= ſon I deſire your attention. You muſt have ſeen 

# my. friendſhip for the family of the Count de Saint 
as Cyran, and eſpecially. for his daughter, whom 1 
ble have known from her birth; whom I have care- 
83 fully educated; and, who honours me with her 


eſteem. Zealous as I am for the welfare of the 
ar young lady you may well ſuppoſe me uneaſy on ac- 
count of the reports ſpread, reſpecting your mark- 


2 ed attentions to her. I have, therefore, thought 
* proper to give you this warning, and to adviſe you 


; to moderate them. It ſeemed to me that this lan- 
— guage might ſound leſs ſevere from my mouth, than s 
om that of a father, jealous of the reputation of 
his daughter, and incapable of forgiving the leaſt 


* attempt to ſully it. I am farther authorized to open 
== this explanatian, by my office as a miniſter of peace 
and reconcilement; by. the abſolute confidence 
— repoſed in me by that family; and I may venture 
has to add, by the intereſt I'take in your happineſs. 
Tell me, Sir, whether I offend you by this frank- 
* neſs ? I fear, indeed, that it mortifies you; but 
_ it is. a. neceſſary ſeverity, which I am ſure your 
"* good ſenſe will forgive, 
— I thank you, ſaid he, bath for the intereſt you 
— take in my welfare, and for your ſparing the fa- 
1 ther the trouble of this explanation; though, for 
2 my part, I fear an explanation with no- man. 
* You have not offended me; I honour your office 
N and you; and, if you have mortiſied me, it is not 
"lt in the ſenſe you meant. But, who told you, Sir, 
"FI that I had ſhewn- marked attentions to . Miſs de 
= Saint Cyran ? Are cuſtomary civilities, attentions; 
Do and, do you charge me with them as a crime ? 
I, Cannot one diſtinguiſh a lady, without being 
th ſmitten with her ? Or, is paying her the homage 
oy. D 4 due 
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due to her merit, in the face of the world, wound- 
ing her reputation ? But, it is granted that the 
public is ill- diſpoſed, ſuſpicious, and curious; it 
preſumes to penetrate halfway, and gueſſes the 
reſt; the more exalted the virtue of the object 
which employs its ſpeculation, the greater is the 
triumph of envy in wounding it with calumny.— 
Heavens! abſence itſelf cannot ſecure us; your ene- 
mies, (and every body has ſome), will miſconſtrue 
your ſilence, and aflert that your removal proves 
vour guilt. But, who are they that complain ?— 
It is of {mall conſequence to know them, I an- 
ſwered; lay your hand on your heart, and ſay, 
have they not ſpoken the truth ? 

I am not now before my judge, anſwered he; 
I acknowledge no tribunal but that of honour, 
and that tribunal is ſeated here, (ſtriking his boſom) 
while I am not condemned by that, mankind 
has nothing to reproach me with, nor have I an 
apology to make to them. 

I replied with a degree of warmth, Did you 
know my heart, you would be leſs irritable. My 
deſign is not to pain, but to ſerve you; nay, to 
ſerve you againſt your own conſent, You are 
ruſhing to deſtruction ; you connot long continue 
as you are. Your heart betrays itſelf every mo- 
ment; it expoſes both you, and the object of its 
affection. Miſs de St. Cyran is ſo univerſally 
eſteemed and reſpected, that what is ſaid at pre- 
ſent about her, circulates in whiſpers ; but com- 
mon fame is not long to be bribed to moderation. 
In ſhort, if you take my advice, you will forbear - 
your viſits, and prudently withdraw yourſelf for 
a ſeaſon. | 8 
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At theſe words he ſeemed ſtruck with terror. 
Withdraw myſelf! See her no more ! What do 
you ſay ? Good God! Then recovering himſelf, 
and appearing aſhamed of being ſurpriſed off his 
guard, he ſaid, with affected ſerenity, ſince you 
are honoured with the confidence of Miſs de St. 
Cyran, I ſuppoſe, Sir, you axe to be conſidered as 
her ambaſſador, and doubtleſs it is by the lady's 
order that you have declared her will in this cruel 
ſentence. Well! I will obey it. Yes, Sir, ſince 
it muſt be ſo, 1 will no more approach a houſe 
where, I muſt confeſs, ſome moments of plea- 
ſure have been my ſhare—dearly enough purchaſ- 
ed! (ſtriking his forehead with his hand) Dire 
neceſlity Forgive this tranſport ! I forgot that 


I was in your preſence (wiping the tears that flow- 


ed from his eyes). He then attempted to go out, 
but I withheld him. Unhappy man ! Whither 
do you flee ! Stay here, and receive from me 
all the conſolation in my power. I am not hard- 


hearted, but feel an affection for one who has 


warmly intereſted me in his behalf. I would fain 


procure your happineſs ; I would fain do it; but, 


alas ! what obſtacles ! Yet, take courage; com- 


poſe yourſelf ; but, by no means appear before 
the beloved object; it is eſſentially neceſſary that 


you avoid her. You muſt. 
I was going to add much more; but, my 


daughter, he gave a ſhriek, and fell at my feet. 
On 5 he flew to my arms. — Ah!] my 
father ! my dear father ! Is it you who ſpeak to 


me ? Can it be ſo? May I hope ?—But what 
have I dared to confeſs to you ?—lndiſcreet! I 
have betrayed myſelf Fear nothing! I anſwer- 
ed; your ſecret is ſacred ; pay me another viſit, 

| and 
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and I will conſider what you muſt do. I know 
your ſoul is honeſt. Had you been a ſeducer, 
our intercourſe. would have ' ceaſed. But, your 
ſentiments are virtuous, and you deferve to be 
happy. I embraced him with tears, and we 
parted. 


LETT ER XK, 
FALDONI TO THE CUuRaTE. 


I HAVE juſt been to ſee Miſs De St. Cyran, 
who appeared penſive and melancholy. On my 
attempt to enter into converſation with her, the 
withdrew ; and did not condeſcend to bleſs me 
with one glance. I now call to mind ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances that fell out previous to this viſit, and 
which might have given me a foreſight of my re- 
ception. What is the grievance, Sir? What 
Have I done? How am I criminal ? I will not at- 
tempt to deſcribe the effect I ſuſtained from her 
coldneſs; with indignation and deſpair of heart I 
ruſhed from the — of the fair one. Alas 
I may be in the wrong; but, it is not allowed me 
to make a defence ! Yet, the more I reflect, I 
am convinced that I ought to have my ſentence 
eonfirmed beyond a doubt, before I acquieſce in 
it. Dear Sir, have the goodneſs to perſuade her 
to grant me an explanatien. Are criminals pu- 
niſhed without being informed of their offence ? 
bis is a favour I expect from you, as the Mi- 
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miſter of the God of Love; it is by clemency that 
you imitate the Nivine nature. Indeed I bluſh 
when I picture to myſelf a venerable paſtor, who, 
aſſailed by the complaints of a frantic youth, bears. 
with the infirmity- of an earthly paffion, conde- 
ſcends to liſten to his amorous diſtreſs, and facri- 
fices in his behalf thoſe precious moments, which 
certainly, would be employed to infinitely more 
advantage in the difcharge of-the rigid duties en- 
joined by the holy voice of Heaven-breathing re- 
ligion. Yet, why would you deny me aſſiſtance ? 
Are you not the phyſician of ſouls ? Your elo- 
quence pours the balm of comfort into the hearts 
of the wretched ; you ſnatch from deſpair all who 
have the happineſs to hear the ſoul-tranſporting 
accents of your tongue. I know it is ſaid, excet- 
ſive lenity is a vice. So let it be, with thoſe cold 
and rigid-mortals whoſe laws are all engraven on 
braſs, and who never ſtep an inch beyond the 
narrow- limits of their principles. With them, 
pity is a weakneſs; and. ſeverity aſſumes the title 
af juſtice. Woe ! to the follower of virtue, who - 
fancies. the is fully pleaſed with him who barely 
acquits himſelf. of his own local duties! Virtue, 
ſublime name ! is ſhe not ſuperior to all human 
compacts, and the petty laws of ſociety? Before 
the world, ſhe was; before virtuous men exiſted, 
ſhe repoſed on the, boſom. of her heavenly Parent; 
her emanations deſcend from heaven to earth; he 
who ſincerely worſhips her, does not wait for the 
law. to tell him, you muſt do ſo; at the ſight of 
virtue, he flies to meet ber; he embraces her, 
ere the legiſlator has ſpoken. O you who have a 
ſoul, receive me-to your paternal boſom; let me 
there depoſit the burden of my afflictions l. Yet, 


how 
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how will your generous nature ſuſtain it? I ſink 
under the weight. Nor ſtrength, nor fortitude, 
nor faculties remain ; all is annihilated. 
I will endeavour to ſee you ſome time to-day. 
I have been continually walking ſince the morn- 
ing ; as if fatigne were likely to relieve me from 
the diſagreeable thoughts that diſtract my imagi- 
nation] Alas! to run, to fly, is a vain ſtratagem ; 
go where I will, this heart, this poor ſickly heart, 
will be my companion 


LELTER AMAIL \ 


Tur CURATE To FALPDO NI. 


COME this evening; I will wait at home for 
you. We will take a walk together in the woods; 
rural air is balſamic to a wounded mind. You 
are dexterous at aggravating your misfortunes ; 
and the tyranny of fancy precipitates you with 
wonderful zeal into a ſea of difficulties. What 
becauſe reaſon dictates the propriety of a ſhort ab- 
ſence, all is loſt, and the very glimmerings of 
hope expire] Your brain is diſordered ; your 
blood inflamed ; chimeras haunt your diſtracted 
imagination, and you are incurably wretched. — 
What would become of you, were theſe evils real; 
were you obliged to renounce the object of your 
deſires; were you condemned to forego ever ſee- 
ing her again ? Your letter to me has the air of 

| coming 
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coming from a child, who knows not what it aſks 
for. You deſire that Miſs de St. Cyran ſhould 
confirm, with her mouth, your ſentence, as you 
are pleaſed to call it. What I told you is quite 
loſt; and it ſeems that your memory has not eſ- 
caped the ſhipwreck of your reaſon. Wherefore 
do you complain ? Who pretends to ſay that you 


are in the wrong! What ! to recommend reſerve, 


prudence and management, is to call you criminal? 
You ſay that you have not been favoured with a 
glance from your charmer. From diſcreet cau- 
tion ſhe has preſerved a rigorous conſtraint in 
your preſence ; and you are ſeized with madneſs | 
You are forward to condemn her. Lovers are 
an odd fort of people] Was it merely to diſtreſs 
you, that, in the tone of friendſhip, I ſolicited 
your abſence ? Have you entertained ſuch a ſuſ- 
picion ? Dare to avow it, and I will never ſee you 
more. How could I take a cruel pleaſure in tor- 
menting you, when, forſaking the dignity of my 
character and function, I have even confeſſed a 
tender ſympathy with you in your amorous weak- 
nefſes ? You have put a very wrong conſtruction 
on the purport of a prayer, which, having no 
object but that which is ingenuouſly expreſſed, 
will not be repeated by Miſs de St. Cyran, if you 
deſpiſe it. She leaves it to the integrity of your 
heart, to determine on a removal, which, to me, 
appears indiſpenſable, but which by no means 
implies your diſgrace. 


LETTER 


| 
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when he 
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TRE CuraTE To TERES 4. 


Y OUR: friend; by appointment, called on 


me-yeſterday at five o'clock. We. walked out im- 
mediately, taking the way to the fields. It was a 
delightful evening; and, as we proceeded leiſure- 
ly in deep ſilence, chance led us to a ſteep hill, 
m whence part of the town lay in open proſ- 
pect. Here we were allured to make a pauſe. 
enamoured with the beauties of the ſcene. Th 
Soane flowed beneath us through a majeſtic pal 
and viſited with its ſtreams the elegant chain of 
buildings on which the eye dwells with an en- 
chanting pleaſure. I have often had occaſion to 
obſerve, my dear daughter, that the charms of 
nature communicate a ſecret calm to the ſoul, and 
compoſe the ſtormy voice of the paſſions. Mr. 
Faldoni ſtood motionleſs, gazing with fixed at- 
tention on that quarter of the town which remote- 
ly-preſented itſelf to his view; and fancying that 
he could perceive the appearance of your houſe, 
he wept. at the diſcovery. To-morrow, ſaid he 
to me, at this hour, I ſhall be far enough from 
that] He aroſe, and continued. Let us leave this 
ſpot, the proſpect is too difirefing for me; my re- 
ſolution 2 way. We removed a few ſteps, 
uddenly turned about, and pointing to- 
ward the fatal building, O God ! he cried, grant 
me ſtrength to tear myſelf from that dangerous 
neighbourhood ! But, why muſt I flee? Too 
cruel-map, why do you oblige me to Ry ? 
e 
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He then ſat down on the graſs. Yes, tis reſolv- 
ed, I will not forſake this ground ? here let me 
die! (ſaid he, his voice rendered hardly intelligi- 
tle by riſing ſobs) yes, let me be interred be- 
neath the ſhade of this tree; and ſhould ſhe viſit 
the ſpot, let her know that I fell a victim to her 
cruelty. I ſuffered him to indulge his melancho- 
ly effuſions a good while without interruption; 
and when his heart ſeemed ſomething lighter for 
having depoſited its burden, I began to remind 
him of what I had ſaid before in converſation, 
and writing. I pointed out the hopes of better 
days; encouraging him to endure his preſent ſuf- 
ferings by every motive of honour, reaſon, and 
Jove. I brought him to confeſs that his com- 
plaints were unjuſt 3. that nothing was propoſed 
but very warrantable precaution; and, that 
it was abſurd not to ſubmit to neceſſity. He 
liſtened to me, with. his arms. croſs-wiſe and 
his head inclining to his boſom, in a melancholy 
attitude. Well! faid he at laſt, you command, 
and I. obey; I promiſe not to enter the town 
in till I am permitted to return. Adieu! Sir, 
(ending me in his arms, with profound ſighs) 
adieu] my benefactor and my friend | Remem- 
ber me] Suffer me to write to you, and deign to 
favour me with an anſwer; deign- ſometimes to- 
mention to Faldoni, her for whom he does more 
than lay down his life, I know not whither to go; 
having no object to purſue in this diſmal journey, 
all places are to me the-ſame. - What days of bit- 
terneſs muſt I endure | How different from thoſe 
when I enjoyed the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her z 
when I breathed the air of felicity in her pre- 
ſence! You.know not that, in-refigning hy 
CI loſe 
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T loſe an angel. He repeated with peculiar em- 
phaſis, ſhe is an angel deſcended to earth to 
bleſs mankind. Adieu] Daughter of the Skies 
thou whom I loved ; though hopeleſs whom 
I till love, though loſt; and whom I love 
to the laſt pulſe of my life. Should my com- 
plaints reach you, allow me but a tear, and I die 
contented ! You will ſee her, Sir; tell the 
charming maid that I will never ceaſe to adore 
her. My condition is open to you; you are wit- 
neſs to my anguiſh; I do not conceal it from 
you; Heaven and earth knowns it; I may groan, 
at leaſt, that is a comfort which cannot be denied 
me, though I am deprived of every other. —Yes, 
of every other l Have I even an aſylum remain- 
ing? Am I not driven from it ? What could be 
done worſe, were I the object of her hatred ? 
When I found him relapſing into his firſt ap- 
prehenſions, and diſpoſed to rejeft my counſels, 
I aſſumed a different tone. I thought, ſaid I to 
him, that I had to do with a man of ſenſe ! But, 
fince nothing can moderate your wild and impe- 
tuous humour, yon muſt be left to the conſe- 
quence ; I proteſt to you, therefore, that I will 
no longer concern myſelf with your affairs, and 
that I ſpeak to you now for the laſt time. I then 
feigned to leave him ; but he ſtopped in a tremor. 
What would you do ? Do you not perceive that I 
am a wretch whoſe ſufterings have dethroned. his 
reaſon ? Is a patient forſaken, becauſe he has the 
misfortune to labour under a delirium ? In pity, 
do not abandon me ! I am ready to ſubmit to any 
thing. You infiſt on my retiring; well, once more, 
adieu! He again flew inſtinctively to my arms.— 
Then ſuddeply burſting from them. Write to 


me; 


\ 
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me, I beſeech you ! That is your road, and this 
is mine; here we part. He deſcended the hill 
precipitately, till I loſt ſight of him. 


LETTER ARXIV. 


TERESA TO CONSTANTIA. 


I HAVE obliged him to remove from me; 
he is now far enough off, and has left me to my 
tears. Ah! my friend, where is he now, who 
filled the vacuity of my moments, who was the 
charming 4 of my thoughts ? He was eve- 
ry thing to me; more than life, ſomething more 
than happineſs itſelf. The fight of him — 106 
me with heavenly rapture ; everlaſting tranſports 
dwelt on his ſmile.— But, he is gone !—Though 
deeply fixed in my wounded heart his image ſtill - 
remains. 'There it remains for my puniſhment, 
and never will leave me at reſt, till I meet the 
great deliverer, death! I deſpair of ſerenity on 
this fide the grave | My imagination fondly revell- 
ed in joys, in felicities, in loves. Poor Tereſa} 
weak, miſtaken girl] you did not know, you did 
not perceive, that you muſt derive all thoſe bleſ- 
ſings from Faldoni alone. When I recollect the 
emotion that ſeized me at his appearance; my 
concern at the bare expectation of his —_— 
back ; the palpitation of my heart at the ſo 
of his ſteps, at the tone of his voice, at every 
thing, in ſhort, which gave notice of his ap» 

| proach ; 
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proach-z I wonder how I could relalye-to baniſſt 
him; how I could think of living a moment with- 
out the fight of him. Ah! Conſtantia, 
why did you induce me to read the letters of Ju- 
lia Mandeville? Why ſadden with the gloom - 
an imaginary wretch, a ſoul already bleedin _ 

its private anguiſh ? Yes, I have read the 

I have bathed its pages with tears that flowed cal 
the full fountain of my heart. Alas ! Julia had 
her conſolations; I have none. She loved with- 
out reſtraint ; while Jam obliged to conceal my 
paſſion from every thing in nature. I muſt ſmile, 
when I need te weep ; I muſt lie filent, while my 
heart is — — God to fel one's 
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TO THE SAME. 


| M father has preſented to me the man whom. 
he-intends for my huſband; death from his hand 
would have been more welcome. Before this, 
antipathy was a word — underftood by me; 1 
thanksthis ſtrange a for giring me an 
idea of it. 2— Conſtantia, you 
ſes a tall withered 7 of a dark jaundiced 
complexion, who addreſſed me with a tone of im- 
— in ſepulchral accents, examined me with 
hollow, vicious eyes, and ſmiled horridly, 
fetching his. mouth to his ears. Such was the 
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figure that I diſcovered at the-firſt' glance. You 


| will aſk me whether he poſſeſſes merit, wit, and 


manners. I anſwer you, that he has two mil- 
lion. He has juſt returned from the Indies, 
having amaſſed that. prodigious fortune in thoſe 
climates. Would to God he might go back! 
again ! I underſtand that he abandoned his pa- 
rents here to poverty; and. this has rendered the. 
diſagreeable creature my abhorrence. I was pro- 
voked at him for looking down on me as his con- 
queſt, and in conſequence, daring to take my 
hand and kiſs it: -I withdrew it in haſte; and 
my colour muſt have ſhewn him my averſion. 
He is going on a journey, for ſix- months. Six 
months, dear couſin, is the term fixed for poon 
Tereſa's marriage]! Was it then, for the ſake of 
this fatal union that I baniſhed my Faldoni, and 
deprived myſelf of the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him ? 
Alas | he went away penſively, without friend, 
without guide, without comfort, forlorn, alone, 
on foot, in the gloom of the evening; and, while 
he traverſed — — 9 4 I watered 


my couch with tears 3 I regretted bim; I called 


on him; I curſed my ſeverity—ſeverity do I ſay? 
cruelty, tyranny, Dear Conſtantia, how painful 
are my efforts | to effect the froſt: of indifference! 
to ſuppreſs. the whiſper: of a ſigh! to deny my 
eyes the pleaſure of looking at him Les, let 
pride be condemned by the voice of mankind ! 
They are right; pride is the tyrant of nature. I 
would retreat to a cottage and conceal myſelf be- 
neath the humble veil of poverty, to eſcape from 
the perſecutions that ſurround me. My father 
has threatened to confine me within the walls of 
a nunnery which would moſt certainly afford 8 
(72 OY 
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the only fuitable aſylum. In reality, ſhould I 
give the prefergnce to an unequal union? I know 
not whether my ideas are juſt ; but muſt own that 
thoſe I entertain of the marriage ſtate, are moſt 
fublime. I conſider it as the — degree of 
human felicity, founded on virtue, eſteem, and 
tenderneſs. Without theſe qualifications no con- 
dition appears more dreadful to me, than that of 
being condemned to live with a man one deſpiſes, 
or whom one cannot love. On the contrary, in 
the ſingle ſtate, or under the ſanction of a reli- 
gious life, the laws that bind us are of our own 
chuſing z when our daily taſk of mortifications, or 
labours is performed, (and what condition is free 
from them ?) we may live at peace with ourſelves, 
and recover in our own hearts the ſhadow of li- 
berty, fince the reality is no where. Theſe have 
often been my reflections, and I always renew 
them with delight. The preſent criſis of my af- 
fairs cannot y continue; there muſt be a 
revolution. Every thing is againſt me, men, opi- 
nions, and fortune; and I have only the integrity 
of my heart to ſhield me from ſo many enemies 
What would you have me to do? I {eel myſelf 
able to face them all: but, a father! Oh, my 
friend, what a terrible adverſary ! Let him but 
ſpeak, I am humbled to the duſt, I ſee that I am 
nothing. Heaven, earth, my lover, univerſal 
nature vaniſhes ; and my refuge is obedience. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


FALDONI TO THE CURATE. 


IT is, then, certain that I have loſt her; that 
ſhe has driven me from her ; that ſhe renounces 
me O divine ſentiment of never-dying affec- 
tion, what is become of you ? My viſionary hap- 
pineſs is at an end; and nothing remains to me 
but a forlorn remembrance of it! How is ſhe 
engaged ? Does ſhe feel, at leaſt, ſome com- 
punction for the ſufferings I ſuſtain through her ? 
Or am I entirely effaced from her mind? Alas 
if ſhe be happy, what are my ſufferings ? Yet, let 
her know what I write to you; paint to her my 
condition ; at leaſt it deſerves her pity. How te- 
diouſly I drag my dreary days ! Surely it is ten 
years ſince oP! you! My eyes are inceſſantly 
turned toward CE ſpot from which I am baniſh- 
ed; not the deſert can ſecure me from diſagreea- 
ble reflections. I ſee no being around me with- 
out a companion; but I am a . individual ! 
I ſtand alone in the univerſe ! No one belongs to 
me; no one ſhares my fortunes ; no one cares for 
my life; no one participates my hopes and fears 
Were I immediately to quit this tranſitory ſcene, 
my grave would be cloſed without a tear. Dread- 
_ dereliction ! Inſupportable idea! It withers 

bloom, .and leaves a tremendous waſte be- 
hi it. 

Let, I could reſt contented with my habirati- 
on; were it in my power to be ſo with any 
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I feel that ſolitude is good for me; in the pure 
atmoſphere of theſe verdant fields, I breathe a 


ſalubrious air that ſoftens the impetuoſity of my 


blood. There is a charming park in the neigh- 
bourhood ; in which I take a turn every day. 
When I wiſh for a proſpect of diverſified nature, 
in the pleaſing interchange of hill and plain, I 
aſcend a neighbouring rock, where venerable 
oaks extend an aſylum, and grateful zephyrs, 
ſporting in the friendly ſhade, alleviate the blaz- 
ing tyranny of noon. I frequently pay a viſit to 
an abbey at a {ſmall diſtance, that riſes from the 
boſom of four or five pleaſant vallies. Buſhes ap- 
pear ſcattered here and there on the hillocks 
gilded with the bloſſom of broom ; while the 
lowing of the cows at paſture in the neighbour- 
hood, and the ſound of the bell from the monaſ- 
tery, diffuſe through the whole landſcape, a fof- 
tened air of religious melancholy. I hear from 
afar the artleſs ſtrains of the peaſants, who ſing 


while they cut the herbs or roots for their even- 


ing banquet. Their ſoft plaintive voices thrill 
with an inexpreſſible charm to my very ſoul. The 
ſun fits behind the caſtle of Ormes, which appears 
full in fight ; and I feaſt on this _— proſ- 
gr till night arrives with her ſhadowy train. 

en I regain my cot ; and the good people who 
have granted me an aſylum, welcome me home 
with an honeſt joy that wins the heart. I'thare 


their frugal repaſt ; amuſe myſelf with the picture 


of this virtuous family; the father, the wife, the 
children, are all the image of ſimplicity. How 
fond they are of each other]! How merry when 


they return from the labours of the day! It is, 


chen, certain that there are happy beings on _ 
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This thought affords me conſolation. Why do 
not mankind, therefore, embrace that happineſs 
which they may ſo eaſily obtain ?—Juſtina, my 
landlady, was vexed yeſterday, and ſhe has given 
me this account of the occafion. Her god-daugh- 
ter Jenny is beloved by 'Mathurin, whoſe father 
is a miſer, he will not conſent to his ſon's mar- 
riage with Jenny, becauſe ſhe is not rich enough; 
had ſhe but a couple of cows, their fortunes would 
be equal, and ſhe might depend on the hand of 
her lover. But theſe two cows are worth a great 
deal of money, and, ſays Juſtina, we cannot afford 
to give them to her; this renders the lovers un- 
happy; ſo that they ſpend their days in weeping 
I promiſed to ſupply the two cows, when the ho- 
neſt folks almoſt ſtifled me with their eareſſes.— 
They have introdueed me to the N 
with whom I am really enchanted. What an 
afflicting contraſt between their ſituation and my 
own ! Ah; Sir, ſince I have loſt the hope of be- 
ing happy myſelf, I can taſte no bliſs but that of 
others. But · are not you ſurpriſed at the tyranny 
of the baſe paſſions, which diſturb even thoſe poor 
villagers ? That, in the midſt of fields where riches 
flow from the nervous àrm of the huſbandman, 
where two wretches ſupport and comfort each other 
by ſharing their miſery, even through the rags of 
indigence, a ſyſtem of inequality pervades, offenſive 
to nature, that rouſes indignation, makes the blood 
boil in the veins, and tempts the ſoul to curſe that 
proud race of worms who think themſeldes bein 
privileged beyond the reſt of their ſpecies, becau 


they are exalted a few inches higher. What |: , 
has not God formed them of the ſome clay as me? 


Will our aſhes be diſtinguiſhed in the bowels of 
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the earth to which we muſt return; or will the 
worms that are to banquet on my body, reſpect 
theirs? How cruel are they who oppoſe the feli- 
city of two lovers, which, at the beſt, muſt be 
ſo ſhort-lived ! What are twenty or thirty years 
to be ſpent in this world; and, why amaſs riches 
as if immortal? It is a ſhocking folly to be afraid 
that the earth ſhould fail us. It furniſhes the 
birds of Heaven with food, and yet they do not 
ſow ! Venerable Providence! Supreme Being, 
whoſe ſceptre rules the ſpheres ! It is a fin againſt 
thy goodneſs inquiſitively and audaciouſly to an- 
ticipate the future. Doſt thou not load the trees 
with fruit, yet we dare to be ſolicitous! Yes, the 
more I reflect on civil life, the more ſenſible I 
am of nature's works being degraded by man's in- 
ſtitutions. Were ſociety well ordered, every in- 
dividual would be in his place ; and there would 
be hopes of my poſſeſſing her I love; the gift of 
her hand would be the reward of my affection ; 
and while I am writing, my tears would not be- 
dew the paper. Would you, Sir, who expreſs 
ſome intereſt in my welfare, would you, in that 
caſe, have baniſhed me from the ſpot that holds 
my life ? Should I be a fugitive among woods 
and rocks; dragging the load of exiſtence in all 
the agony of fear; uncertain of my deſtiny ; and 
at a loſs to know whether I am not to be depriv- 
ed of my charmer ? Fair idol of human wiſhes, 


Felicity, art thou always to be out of reach, though 


ever in view of thy votaries ? . 
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LETTER XVII. 


TO THE SAME. 


I HAVE juſt enjoyed a moment of happi- 
neſs! I am come from the caſtle of Ormes ; what 
angel inſpired me with an inclination to go thi- 
ther, I know not ; but the moment that deſign 
entered my head, there ſeemed to be a curtain 
drawn from before me, and nature diſplayed in 
all her charms. What a beautiful day ! I ſet 
out this morning before Aurora ſtreaked the 
ſkies; the path flew beneath my feet as I ap- 
proached the towers of this bleſſed edifice, and 


they lengthened before me; I breathed with dif- 


ficulty ; and my eyes loſt the ſurrounding objects 
in a cloud. A ſhepherd, whom Iſaw leading his. 
flock to a neighbouring meadow, very much in- 
tereſted me; every thing was enchanting, even 
the trees in the viſta, the rivulet that glides 
through the field, and every corner of the de- 
lightful land. In piercing the allies of lofty elms 
that lead to the caſtle, I fancied myſelf tranſ- 
ported to the Elyſian ſhades ; my eyes were em- 
ployed in looking about me with inſatiable curio- 
ſity. When J came to the keeper's, his little re- 
ſidence charmed me; I was delighted with the 
windows overrun with ivy ; the ruſtic turret raiſed 
in the front ; that air of mirth and rural free- 
dom which prevailed in his family : and, on my 
intimating a wiſh to ſee the inſide of the rooms, 
the good man readily offered to be my guide,— 
Shall I deſcribe to you what were my ſenſations 
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on viewing this ancient and venerable edifice, 
when I had croſſed the threſhold of the door? 
The deep ſolitude ; the wind whiſtling through 
the aiſles and galleries; the gloomineſs of the 
chambers, which for the moſt part had their ſhut- 
ters cloſe ; that drearineſs which every where 
prevailed thrilled me with inexpreſſible horror. — 
At the ſame inſtant I fancied Tereſa lay dead be- 
fore me, and the forlorn pile ſeemed to be her 
ſepulchre. This idea fo engroſſed my imagination, 
ſo cloſely haunted me, that I was obliged to walk 
-out, that I might get the better of it. In the open 
air I recovered my reaſon, but on re-entering the 
chapel, the ſame fancy returned with redoubled 
energy, and an univerſal coldneſs ſhot through my 
veins. The good old man ſeeming to ſympathiſe 
with me, I re- collected my fortitude, and dragged 
my legs as well as I was able up the ſteps of the 
caſtle. My heart was in a flutter on reflecting that 
-T was about to enter the apartments of Miſs de 
St. Cyran ; though it had not been mention to me, 
I ſhould have known it from the emotion felt 
within me at its ſight. I ſeemed to be entering 
a temple, and was ready to do it with the act of 
proſternation. What a delightful aſylum ! Cur- 
tains of white ſilk, drawn, up with roſe coloured 
ribands, hung down in feſtoons about an elegant 
bed, incloſed in a kind of alcove; and on a ſmall 
table lay ſome books, ſuch as Clariſſa, Grandiſon, 
Racine, Deſhouliere, and the Engliſh Spectator. 
1 found on her bureau an inkſtand, with ſome 
paper; a drawer was half open; a chair ſtood 
near, turned aſide, and looked as if Tereſa had 


Juſt left it. Indeed ſhe ſeemed preſent 2 
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for the very furniture, in this diſorder appeared 
alive. The keeper gave me leave to take a turn 
or two in the park; this morning I began my 
ramble over it, and being alone, amuſed myſelf 
with engraving verſes from Petrarch, on the trees. 
Perhaps one day, when ſhe viſits this wood, her 
eyes will diſcover theſe pathetic expreſſions of 
my love, and the memory of my will be revived 
in her boſom. How delighted was I with muſing 
along the canal bordered with jonquils and thaded 
with tufts of lilac; on the terrace from whence 1 
viewed the whole circle of the horizon; and in 
the glades of ancient limetrees which at the end 
of the parterre, form a retreat impervious to the 
{un ! Tereſa muſt make this her favourite haunt ; 
it breathes a certain calm, a ſerenity, a ſentiment 
of pleaſure, an inexpreſſible languor which would 
call tenderneſs; and is too bewitching for me to 
forſake it. To-morrow I will take up my reſi- 
dence there, with books, a pencil, and paper; I 
will amuſe myſelf in reading, drawing, writing, 
walking; at noon I will dine with the keeper ; 
and return to my hermitage in the evening. 

How powerful, my friend, is the magic of the 
paſſions ! They embelliſh every thing, where they 
reign. 'To the fight of an enraptured lover, crea- 
tion aſſumes a new face; he is conveyed to un- 
known ſhores, in other climates; the gardens 
and palace of Alcinous receive him in their beau- 
teous boſom 3 he no longer ſees objects in the 
ſame light as the reſt of mankind ; his feelings are 
exalted beyond thoſe of his ſpecies; he finds en- 
chantment in a tree, a flower, or a rivulet,— 
Alas! I pity his frozen ſoul who is a ſtranger to 
the generous glow of the paſſions ; to him life has 
laſt its ſovereign charm. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


Tur CuvraTE To FalDoxNi. 


YOUR abſence has already produced a good 
effect; inquiry has been made at Monſieur de St. 
Cyran's, I believe by myſelf, why you have diſ- 
continued your viſits? My anſwer was, that you 
were in the country; when Madam de St. Cy- 
ran, who takes every occaſion to praife you, ſpoke 
your encomium ſo heartily, that the quite charm- 
ed me. Goon, my friend; be always what you 
are at preſent; let neither modern manners nor 

the cuſtom of the world warp that integrity which 
is the baſis of virtue! Yet I muſt chide you for 
your vilit to the caſtle of Ormes, and the reſi- 
dence which you wiſh to make there. Does not 
prudence dictate the choice of another habitation, 
and other receſſes to walk in ? You cannot too 
carefully avoid every indiſcretion of that nature. 
I commend the ſtrictneſs of your moral ſenti- 
ments, and your opinion of the inequality of 
rank among mankind. But, my dear fon, all 
theſe fine reaſonings will not correct the world; 
and the truths you utter will not perſuade any to 
deſcend from the ladder on which he is mounted. 
Though, in reality, I eſteem no more than you 
the people who are proud of the advantages they 
derive from birth and fortune, yet, I go with the 
ſtream, and bow my head to him whom chance 
has placed above me. Moralizing may afford us 
conſolation z but to change the eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom 
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tom of things is impoſſible | Enjoy the beauties 
of rural life; raiſe your ſoul to the ſupreme Be- 
ing; think in peaceful ſolitude on the crowd of 
wretches who languiſh in chains, or on a bed of 
agonizing ſickneſs; how many would envy your 
lot, and wiſh, like you, to have the privileges of 
beholding the glory of the riſing ſun; and yet 
you dare to murmur, who have only to look 
around you for ample occaſion of content! 
Where lie your pains ? What is your diſtemper ? 
What fetters confine you? You poſleſs all the 
freedom, health, and riches that nature can be- 
ſtow ; and above all, ability to enjoy them. But 
ſhocking prejudices impoſe their iron yoke on 
your neck ; haughty mortals raiſe a wall of ſepa- 
ration between you and your miſtreſs! Well, my 
friend, this is an unhappineſs created by an incli- 
nation which would tyranniſe beyond the bounds 
of reaſon. God forbid ! that I ſhould ſay there 
is no hope of ſucceſs for your affection. , I have 
given you my promiſe to diſpoſe the heart of 


a mother in your favour; and time, accident, 


and your own behaviour may ſecond my efforts; 
but examine yourſelf, and tell me whether the 
extravagance of your wiſhes at this very inſtant is 
not the only fource of your diſtreſs : when conſi- 
dering how far you are from having obtained your 
object, ought you not to be prepared for misfor- 
tunes, that they may not overſet you, ſhould 
they arrive? 'There is a certain ſoftneſs that at- 
tends melancholy reflections; for ſuſceptible 
hearts there is-a ſecret charm in ſorrow; it is 
your duty, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, to 
render as comfortable as poſſible your bed of 


| thorns. A Sibarite, reclined on roſes, dares 


E 3 com- 
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complain. Why will you not adopt that way of 
thinking, which, let fortune ſmile or frown, will 
be moſt ſalutary? Under affliction, thank Hea- 
ven that it is ſo ſupportable; and bear in memo- 
ry the bleſſings that preceded it. Would it not 
be ungrateful, after a fine day, to accuſe nature 
of cruelty becauſe the ſhades of night fall in ſuc- 
ceſſion ? We muſt not expect unclouded happi- 
nels below. Would you have what is mortal be- , 
come immortal; and momentary enjoyments ex- 
empt from the general viciſſitude of things? Look 
into futurity; think of that period, when in hap- 
pier worlds, good ſhall be found without any al- 
loy of evil. i love torments you; invite to your 
heart all the charms that may diſſipate its illuſion. © p 
Bind yourſelf, like Ulyſſes, to the maſts of your 
veſſel, that you may not be drawn aſide by the 
ſong of the Syren. Truſt me, happineſs is not 
an inmate of the ' paſſions : Short-lived are their 
pleaſures ; but their agonies know no end, What 
floods of ſorrow do they occaſion ! What victims 
do they ſacrifice! How many unfortunate mor- 
tals, at the foot of altars, in the gloom of cloiſ- 
ters, all their lives lament with groans their hav- 
ing known the tyrants ! It is frid, indeed, that 
they are the ſpring of happineſs, the arts and vir- 
tues, and that without their impulſe the wheets 
of a moral univerſe would never be ſet in motion. 
Ah! my dear Faldoni, beware how you adopt 
this ſoul-deſtroying ſyſtem! To feel, and to re- 
ſiſt, is the buſineſs of life. Love is not to be ſti- 
fled; it is not to be torn from the heart; but it 
muſt be captivated, conſtrained, and ſubmitted 
to reaſon. True, this is a painful taſk 3 but, the 
reward js, that ſucceſa crowns our efforts. I mean 
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to give you my opinion fully on this ſubject; fo 
expect a long letter from me. Lou ſhall have 
the reſult of my obſervations through life ; and, 
perhaps, it may be my good fortune to convince 
that happineſs means no more than ſerenity 
of heart and abſence of its tyrants, the paſſion: 


LETTER XA 


TO THE SAME. 


WHAT would you think of a quack, who 
ſhould ſay that the poiſons which infect the earth, 
are beſtowed on us by the bounty of nature, be- 
cauſe ſome of them are uſed in medicine; or, if 
heſhould aſſert that mankind could not exiſt un- 
leſs the chymiſt infuſed in their veins the venoms 
ous juices of the viper, becauſe they are converted 
to the purpoſes of the opiate ? Yet thus it is that 
ſophiſts, in defence of the paſſions, by raſh logic 
draw from a few detached facts general conſe- 
quences. Nature, with a watchful eye to our 
happineſs, has given us that intimate ſentiment, 
that o of the ſoul, which we call inſtinct, to 
— = in the purſuit of pleaſure, and the 
ſhunning of pain. From this inclination and aver- 
ſion proceed the primitive paſſions; but they are 
few, becauſe the Creator accompliſhes his ends 
by the ſhorteſt means. Man, abuſing his liberty 
multiplies his wants, and ſwerves from the order 
of nature and the laws preſcribed to all ſenſible 
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beings. He muſt learn to moderate or rectify the 
bias of his inſtinct that ſtrays in forbidden paths; 
the love of ſelf-preſervation muſt reſtore him to 
himſelf, and fad experience of error muſt teach 
him to diſcriminate falſehood from truth, ſhew 
him how his intereſt is injured or promoted, re- 
call to his mind the eternal verities of which he 
had loſt ſight by raſh innovation, and give him a 
clue through the labyrinth of his own withes. 
This is the birth of reaſon, which properly im- 
plies the perfection of inſtindt. Why are the ra- 
tional powers of ſavages ſo limited? Becauſe, 
having few wants or durable affections, they have 
not many occaſions for the exerciſe and per- 
fection of their inſtinct. There are paſſions for 
which they want words, becauſe language being 
but an expreſſion of the thoughts, the names of 
ſtrange pailions can form no part of their vocabu- 


ary. | 

We poſſeſs two faculties, appointed by the au- 
thor of nature to unfold inſtinct, imagination, 
and memory; the firſt receives and retains the 
impreſſion of objects ; the other awakens the re- 
collection of them; and when this impreſſion is 

very violent, it excites a lively ſentiment, which 

by continuance becomes a paſſion. To theſe 
cauſes may be added our proneneſs to imitation, 
the force of example, and the prevalence of 
habit. 

It has been juſtly remarked that the paſſions are 
contagious ; you are affected while you liſten to 
the narrative of a man who relates his misfor- 
tunes; you ſympathiſe with his emotions; you 
feel the ſoftening influence of grief, and bear 
bim company in his tears. What is the reaſon 


that 
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that in a theatre you are alternately moved by 
ſorrow and joy, with the confidence of hope and 
the anxiety of fear? What have you to do with 
the diſtreſſes of Phedra and Iphigenia? Why 
ſhould you be concerned for the ſon of Merope, 
and the huſband of Zenobia? You entered the 
playhouſe a ſtranger to care; what has happened 
{ince to diſturb the ſerenity of your mind? Why 
do theſe ſtreams guſh from your eyes? Why 
does the burſting ſigh ſwell your boſom ? Have 
you heard of the death of ſome beloved friend ? 
No; you weep for the people who lived two 
thouſand years ago, and you will carry home 
with you impreſſions deep enough to diſturb 
your ſlumbers, and haraſs your imagination with 
diſtreſſing dreams. 

Habit, or that diſpoſition which ariſes: from 
frequent repetition of the ſame acts, is nurſed by 
'our/ inclination to embrace whatever is leaſt pain- 
ful. Inſtinct conſtantly reverts to pleaſing ob- 
jects, by which its action is facilitated; and it 
abandons itſelf to its bias, as the river rolls in 
the channel worn by its own tendency. When 
habit is determined by education, and ſtrength- 
ened by example, it ſometimes alienates-inſtin&, 
alters the temper, and deſtroys or weakens'the 
original propenſities. This produces a conflict 
of jarring paſſions, a war of wills, an oppoſition 
of principles; a man naturally peaceful grows 
turbulent, reſtleſs, induſtrious to promote the 
intereſts of his avarice or ambition; and thus a 
glowing votary to pleaſure, ſacrifices its enjoy- 
ment for the ſake of honours and renown. - In the 
midſt of this confuſion, let reaſon elevate her 
voice, let her ſay to the wretch on the rack of 
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diſcord, Lou ought not to follow. blindly. either 
the prejudices, of habit or education, nor your 
depoſed. natural inclinations ; I alone claim your 
obedience ; how can you expect happineſs ſhould 
make her abode in a heart, torn, by the tyranny 
of ſo. many different maſters. 

I admit that we-owe to the paſſions ſome ſocial 
virtues 3 but ſurely a far greater number of vices ? 
If heroes are their children, how, much more 
does their family, abound in highwaymen ? If 
they embelliſh the faculties of ſome men, of how 
many more do they diſtract the underſtanding, 
corrupt the | heart, and ruin the conſtitution x 
When a. ſhallow moraliſt. extols the power of 
the paſſions and their wonderful effects, I eſteem 
him as an empiric who exalts the virtue of a fe- 
ver, and the activity which it gives to the circu- 
lation-of. the blood. 
ls any thing more oppoſite to the paſſions; than 
reaſon ; fince the former continually drives us to 
EX , and the latter keeps us in a juſt equili- 
brium 5 Who MORO that 2 is the object 
of that equality, m which reſults the harmon 
of the- univerſe ? Is it not 5 to — 
that generous actions muſt be performed in the 
bit ala delirium? What then, to become virtuous, 

muſt we annihilate reaſon; and cannet one be a 
great man, without inſanity? 

Virtue is —— of order z whatſoever ef. 
tranges the will perfect agreement with the 
Hh order, is therefore: eflentially oppoſite to 
virtue. How can the paſſions which only act by 
violent . ſtarts, irregular motions, arbitrary and 
ne n 3 _ Ne- E 2 - 
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ſenſes and reaſon, in the irreſolute fickleneſs of 
the ſoul ? 

Believe me, my friend, happineſs and virtue 
are found only with moderation ; a ſoft voice; a 
gentle gale, fragrant odours, are delightful ; but 
thundering ſtorms, dazzing luſtre, ſhrieking cries, 
and ſtrong ſcents wound our organs, and leave 
behind them diſagreeable impreſſions. Nature, 
by beſtowing on us a delicate organization, teaches 
us to avoid every thing which may diſarrange it; 
ſhe ſhews us, by the models of beauty placed be- 
fore our eyes, that from the harmony, propor- 
tion, and unity of their parts, flows that inex- 
preſſible charm which wins our approbation. If 
ſhe has created paſſions, their courſe is bounded, 
and the commands them to accompany the real 


wants of mankind. Hence, the ſavage clans who 


reſt in their original inſtitutions are not ſuſcepti- 
ble of durable emotions; their tranfient reſent- 
ment does not weave the dark and intricate plots 
which are contrived by our depraved hearts; and 
their love is only a phyſical ſentiment excited by 
the preſence of its object, and fugitive as the plea- 
ſure with which it is gratified. In this ſtate, man 
may be happy, becauſe he acknowledges only the 
impulſe of nature; but when, ſubject to the ca- 
pricious laws of our ſocial contract, inſtinct is loſt 
in the chaos of factious paſſions, he is perpetual- 
ly eroſſed in his motions, and fruſtrated by his 

The ſoul becomes paffive, amid the 


crowd of contending inclinations; in the diſar- 


rangement of the ſenſes, ſhe connects ideas of 
the greateſt diſparity ; ſubſtitutes the phantoms 
of the imagination for real objects; makes uſe of 
reaſon itſelf to juſtify her errors; abuſes words, 

things, 
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things, and fixed principles; and ſtops not, till 
wearied out and ſtupified, as it were, it is obliged 
from the tumult to ſeek repoſe. Nature, who 
impreſſed the ſtamp of thought on the forehead of 
man, there paints, in ſucceſſive ſcenery, all the 
internal emotions; the palpitations of fear, the 
convulſions of anger, the cares of ambition, the 
corroding pangs of envy, the agonies of love.— 
Do theſe alarming ſymptoms announce felicity ? 
Is the inhabitant at eaſe while his houſe is in a 
conflagration ? I admire thoſe inveſtigators of the 
human heart, who are champions in behalf of the 
paſſions ] They are awed by no difficulties ; even 
avarice finds in them able panegyriſts ! 

For the idea of a happy mortal, let us fix our 
eyes on the wiſe man. We ſhall ſee him equally 
calm, whether triumphant or unfortunate, alike a 
ſtranger to unmanly fear and feveriſh expectation; 
enjoying, by a moderate exerciſe of his faculties, 
all the bleflings of nature; rejecting nothing al- 
lowed him by reaſon ; refraining, without violence 
from what ſhe diſapproves ; availing himſelf of 
the theory of the paſſions to regulate their uſe ; ſa- 
crificing his taſte to his principles; repreſſing 
the ſallies of his mind, if they have a tendency to 
bewilder it ; appearing in ſociety the friend of 
mankind, ever ready to plead the cauſe of the ab- 
ſent, to defend the rights of the weak, to bring 
forward modeft merit ; indifferent to all ſyſtems, 
having no object in view but truth; never adopt- 
ing an opinion without examination; never paſ- 
ſing ſentence, without having weighed the merits 
of the cauſe; making his reflections the baſe of 
his conduct; and to avoid vain repentance, leaving 
nothing to chance which he can diſpoſe of by 
prudence. 
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prudence. None on HR indulgent to his 
fellow-creatures, whom he — without hopes 
of reward. Nay, he does more, he heaps obli- 
gations on the individual who ſtudies to injure 
him, and puniſhes his enemies/ with benefits.— 
Hatred finds no remiſſion to his heart; it belongs 
only to weak ſouls to children, and infirm age; 
it is a proof of impotence ; and the breaſt that 
owns the influence of that tyrant, needs no other 
puniſhment. The ſavage cruſhes the inſect, and 
thinks no more of it; the philofopher turns aſide, 
and ſuffers it to live. He knows neither the 
ambition of honours, nor the love of gold. What 
are to him the ridiculous importance of rank, or 
the puerile vanity of title ? Could he be angry, it 
would be with the blockhead who rates a man's 
worth by his parchments and dangling ribands ; 
but nothing can alter the even temper of his ſoul. 
The arrows of ſcorn bruſh over him without a 
wound; he walks beſide the arrogant without 
noticing him; he lives in the midſt of — 
unmoved by the agitation of its vortex; he ſees 
courtiers ſcrambling around him for the gew- 
gaws of grandeur, while the favourites of prefer- 
ment fit on the top of fortune's wheel. He is 
amuſed with every thing, but nothing can. give 
him pain. He meets with no rivals in his road, 
becauſe he aſpires at nothing men every where 
are his friends, becauſe he has nothing to aſk at 
their hands. What ſhould he wiſh for? For 
wealth, or honours ? He thinks the journey, life, 
too ſhort to admit of thoſe cares] and he paſſes 
through ſociety like a pilgrim with his ſtaff ready 
to depart. When he is tired of the world, he 
finds relief in ſolitude. There, ſurrounded ” 
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his books, he talks with the celebrated dead of 

age. What converſation can equal that of 
Homer and Virgil ? How inſignificant men appear 
to him, when he leaves the company of ſuch ſub- 
lime geniuſes]! With what pity he hears the juſts 
of witlings, the dull diſcourſe of folly, and the 
ſurfeiting confidence of ſelf-lqve ! His acquaint- 
ance with the muſes renders him proof to the 
ſeductions of love; but he yields his heart to the 
charms of friendſhip; friendſhip, the balm of 
life to every honeſt heart, which time ſtrengthens, 
misfortune purifies, ſuperior to fate, and ſurvivor 
of the paſſions. For what do we not ſind conſo- 
lation in a friend? Love cools ; pleaſure has its 
period; riches make to themſelves wings and flee 
away; reputation vaniſhes ; as years advance, 
mankind retire from our company; we inſenfib ly 
become ſtrangers in the world ; ſociety feels not 
our loſs; youth and the graces, are objects of 
univerſal attraction; reduced to ourſelves, or ra- 
ther our ruins, dreading ſolitude, oppreſſed with 
languor and melancholy, we ſeek for an aſylum 
from the tediouſneſs of age, and find it in friend- 
ſhip. We mingle our laſt tears with her ſympa- 
thetic ſtreams ; and commit to her tenderneſs the 
care to ſcatter roſes on our tomb. 


LETTER 
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Nr NEE 


TERESA TO CoNSTAN TIA. 


THE man — What ſhall I call him ? The 
protege of my father has called to take leave of us. 
I was at my toilette when they announced him 
and immediately wrapped. my hands in the dreſ- 
ſing cloth, to prevent an accident ſimilar to what 
happened on the firſt viſit. After making a ſtiff 
courteſy, I continued ſtanding, with my eyes 
fixed on my father all the time he was ſpeaking 
to him. He had the appearance of a man over- 
loaded with wealth, while a gold-laced ſuit of 
clothes in a very bad taſte ſeemed to increaſe the 
awkwardneſs of his manner. He admired my 
flowing treſſes; and my father ſportively wound 
them in a wreath. round the neck of your 'Tereſa. 
The Indian was in an extaſy ; and raiſing his two 
great terrific arms, drew near me.. Fearing that 
he was going to twiſt them round me like a ſer- 

nt, I cried out, and was ready to faint away,— 

ou never ſaw ſuch a figure of ſtupid ſurpriſe, as 
he ſtood before me. His mouth gaped, and the 
ſudden contraction of his nerves, it poſſible, cari- 
catured his odious perſon. For my part, I felt 
the ſame ſhock as if I had trodden on a ſnake; 
and my blood boiled in a fever. He turned tomy 
father, and aſked him, in a ſtammering tone, if 
he were ſo unlucky as to have excited my averſi- 
on? Monſieur de St. replied, in a ſtern 
voice, that a girl of family feels no . 
: e 
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thoſe which it is her duty to avow ; and that his 
daughter muſt approve of a match ſo honourable, 
when ſanctioned by her father's wiſhes to promote 
it. The wretch laughed with a provoking ſneer, 
which put me quite out of temper. I had the 
reſolution to anſwer, that I would obey my father 
in every thing that depended on my own will; but 
that I was not miſtreſs of my affections, and that I 
begged his pardon, if an invincible diſlike had 
| betrayed itſelf in ſpite of my endeavours to con- 
ceal it. He darted an angry look at me; and 
bidding me finith dreſſing myſelf, went away with 
his friend. About an hour afterward, my little 
ſiſter came running in a fright, and rapped at my 
door. As ſoon as Deſchamps opened it, ſhe 
ſought an aſylum between my knees. Sitter Te- 
reſa, ſaid ſhe, feel how my heart beats] Heigh |! 
Lolette, ſaid I, what ails it? and endeavoured to 
comfort her with an embrace. The poor child 
then dried up her tears, and began her relation. — 
I had entered the great parlour to ſtudy a leſſon 
on the harpſichord ; my governeſs left me for a 
minute, and I heard ſomebody talk in the adjoin- 
ing cloſet. If curioſity has been ſaid to be my 
"predominant fault, it was ſufficiently juſtified by 
the preſent occaſion. I drew ſoftly toward the 
door; peeped through the key-hole, and faw 
papa in earneſt converſation with mamma, 
-ſtretching out his arm. (The chit imitated his 
action.) Yes, ſaid he, ſhe ſhall obey me, or own 
her error in a conyent. You are too indulgent, 
Madam, ſhe will, be ruined by your tenderneſs.— 
Jo refuſe ſuch a huſband My dear mamma ſut 
next the bureau, apparently much 72 1 
and every now and then fetched a deep e a 
5 | ( 2 
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(What a good mother ! I ſighed too, and Lolotte 
put me in mind of it.) She continued her narra- 
tive. Papa walked about, taking great ſtrides ; 
and ſuddenly rang the bell. Do you want any 
thing? ſaid my dear mamma to him.—I wi 
them to bid her come down,—What, during 
your preſent agitation ? I conjure you not to do it 
till you are more compoſed. Indeed, Sir, ſuch 
ſcenes as theſe will kill me. A trifle will be ſuf- 
ficient to cut the thread of my life, in its preſent 
declining condition. A ſervant appeared, who 
was ſent back, and a pauſe enſued in the conver- 
ſation. Papa fat down, with his arms croſſed, for 
a long while, ſeeming to ruminate on his ideas.— 
At laſt he ſaid, ſhe ſhall inform me of the reaſons 
of this audacious oppoſition to my will. To talkto 
me in that manner ! To put the worthy man to 
the bluſh whom I preſented to her! She who 
hardly dared to breathe in my preſence ! What 
can occaſion this inſolence ! Has ſhe engaged in 
any intrigue unknown to us? Perhaps ſo. Girls 
of tender hearts fall into the arms of the firſt co- 
mer, and when the doors are ſhut, eſcape at the 
window. At this, my mamma raiſed her voice. 
You forget, Sir, that 'Tereſa is our daughter ; 
why ſhould you cenſure her unjuſtly ? I never ſaw 
any thing in her conduct to warrant ſuch a ſuſpici- 
on. Oh! yes, ſaid papa, you are convinced that ſhe 
is perfectly right in diſobeying me ! I have only to 
hope that Lolotte will eſcape the contagion of her 
example, and that I ſhall, at leaſt, preſerve one 
of my daughters. Ah! faſter, when my name 
was mentioned, I liſtened in a ſtate of palpitation 
like what you feel at preſent, and applied my ear 
to the keyhole with redoubled attention. Go 
| te 
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lotte is a good child, ſaid mamma, and having 
only virtuous models before her, is in no danger 
of being ſpoiled. Papa ſhook his head; virtue, 
as much as you pleaſe ! but the firſt is to obey a 
father; and if filly mothers did not countenance 
fuch unnatural rebellion, there would be more 
harmony in families. My dear mamma fell a 
weeping at this; and I could not refrain. Oh 
how angry I was with papa for being ſo naughty. 
| What an inclination I felt to throw myſelf in the 
arms of that good mamma ! But as they imediate- 
ly came toward the door, I ran in a hurry to my 
harpſichord, and touched a few of the keys. — 
Papa entering the room, cried, what does this 
brat do . I neither dared to look at him, nor 
anſwer him, but continued playing. He articu- 
ated between his teeth the word ſpy, and bade 
me begone. I walked away, trembling ; but he 
called me back, and taking my hands in one of 
his, threatening me with the finger of the other ; 
if you are refractory, ſaid he, you ſhall ſee, you 
ſhall fee the fate of diſobedient daughters—and 
ſo he let me go. The tears ſtarted to my eyes, 
for he had almoſt broke my fingers with his 
ſqueeze; and look, ſiſter, they are ſtill red ! At 
laſt, however, I eſcaped, and flew to tell you all. 
Do not you thank me for being ſo attentive ? 
Don't cry, ſiſter, if they oppreſs you, I will ſhare 
your ſorrows; Overcoine with the friendſhip of 
this chit, I preſſed her to my boſom, and gained 
her promiſe. to give me an account of what ſhe 
ſhould. hear in future. Cruel neceſſity |: to have 
recourſe to ſpies ! But this is the conſequence of 
of unnatural ſeverity in fathers. With what emo- 
tion I liſtened to the artleſs ſtory of Lolotte! I 

war | | diſſolved 
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diſſolved in tears; and the amiable child, while 
ſhe talked to me, played with the ringlets of my 
hair. Happy age, the object of Tereſa's envy. 


LETTER Al. 


FaLDoNI ro THE CURATE. 


MISS de St. Cyran was nurſed by my land- 
lady. It would * — you to hear her talk of 
Tereſa; but how I do juſtice to what the 
good woman has told me ? Methinks I fee the 
charming maid approaching her mother after 
having recently offended her; I ſee Madam de 
St. Cyran withdraw the hand which Tereſa at- 
tempts to kiſs; the trembling daughter falls be- 
fore her, embraces her knees, bathes them with 
her tears, and exclaims, O mamma, if I may 
not touch your hand, will you deny me to kiſs 
your- feet? Do you not fancy that you too 
are a ſpectator of the relenting mother's for- 
giveneſs? Do you not ſee her raiſe the ſuppli- 
cating- girl, and compoſe her anguiſh with an 
embrace? What a picture] Can you refrain, 
Sir, from mingling your tears with mine, which 
ſtream while I attempt to delineate it | This pa- 


| thetic, ſoul-fubduing language flowed from the 


lips of a child but ſeven years old ! Juſtina knows 
not how intereſted I am in her relations; but 
perceiving that they gain my attention, the dedi- 

cates 
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cates whole evenings in this way to my entertain- 
ment. And when ſhe happens to recolle& ſome 
little ſtroke that had eſcaped her, we exult toge- 
ther like the diſcoverers of a new country. She 
has been at Lyons for ſome days, where ſhe will 
have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her child; at my 
deſire the good creature took a baſket of flowers 
with her, which ſhe has promiſed to deliver to 
Tereſa, as a preſent from her huſband, 

It rains here without intermiſſion ; from every 
little walk I return wet. Surely never was ſo 
diſmal a ſpring ! We crowd to the chimney cor- 
ner as if it were winter. As ſoon as I get home, 
I order my landlady to make up a good fire, and 
taking a book, ſit fixed like a ſtatue by the ſide 
of it; but if I meet with a ſtriking ſentiment, my 
old wounds bleed afreſh, and the tears guſh in 
fountains from my eyes. What a ſick heart! 

What a weak head is mine! When will my ſuf- 
ferings end ? Muſt my days be lengthened in 
this melancholy career ? My misfortunes affect 
my temper; I am grown haſty, peeviſh, and 
hard to pleaſe; and, what is worſe, ſeem diſ- 
treſſed by the happineſs of others. 

A few days ſince I was fitting in the valley, 
reading the Eſſays of Montaigne for my amuſe- 
ment; ſome children of the village came and 
ſported about me, without exciting my attention. 
But, a player on the ſymbal appearing, the little 
company engaged him, for the pence they could 
collect together, to. exert his kill for their di- 
verſion. However the noiſe ſo diſturbed me in 
reading, and the inſtrument was ſo out of tune, 
that I could bear it no longer; but getting up in 
a pet, I put a ſmall piece of ſilver into the playr's 

band. 
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hand, and ſent him away. The poor children 
ſeemed thunder-ſtruck; and diſtreſs fat on 
every countenance. I could not help _— 
my conduct on reflection; this, ſaid I to myſelt, 
is the privilege of the wealthy, to diſturb at their 
pleaſure, the humble happineſs of the vulgar ! 
What right had I to interrupt the innocent 
amuſement of theſe children ? Were they not as 
free as I on their own ground; and if their 
neighbourhood grew troubleſome to me, was I 
not at liberty to remove elſewhere ? Humbled by 
theſe conſiderations, I preſented them with ſome 
money to make them amends. This gave birth 
to another reflection in my mind; ſaid I to my- 
ſelf, it is the impudence of wealth to think of 
repairing at the price of gold, the injuſtices it 
commits toward the poor. Indeed I ſaw too 
plainly that the young gentry were not ſatisfied 
and, therefore, went in ſearch of the ſymbal 
player, whom I brought back, and then 1 
the valley. | 
How can one diſtreſs theſe amiable creatures 
whoſe weakneſs and ingenuouſneſs have ſuch 
claims to our friendſhip? I never ſee a child 
without thinking of my firſt years; and feel a 
delicious ſatisfaction in tracing back thoſe pure 
pleaſures, that enchantment of unalloyed felicity 
which ſince I have never been able to find. Alas ! 
where now are the charms of my ſchool- life, the 
longed-for holidays, and the rural walks with my 
ſchool-fellows ? "Theſe enjoyments vaniſh at a 
certain age. But, as we become greater chil- 
dren, are we more happy? That dry reaſon- 
ing which reduces all our pleaſures to rule; 
that art of life which only means the art of grow- 


ing 
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ing diſguſted ; that of the world 
-which ſerves no better purpoſe than to veil the 
treachery of the heart; and thoſe ſocieties in 
which vice appears in the habits of decency, have 
-made me frequently regret my balls, my tops and 
my holidays. I cannot even meet with a book 
belonging to my old clafles, without a figh. How 
ſerene was I when a ſtudent of its pages! What 
rapture was my portion during the half hour's 
recreation that came between my leſſons and my 
meal! What dejection did we feel when the 
ugly bell, interrupting our ſport, ſummoned us 
back to our forms! I cannot think without emo- 
tion of the houſe where I was brought up; and 
the places that recall the firſt pleaſures of my 
childhood, always ſtrike with a new impreſſion. 

I have raiſed in my garden a bower exactly 
like that in which I fat with you and Miſs de St. 
Cyran, at that feaſt which I ſhall never forget ; 
to complete the imitation, a rivulet glides through 
it, and a bank invites to repoſe. There I ſpend 
luxurious hours, thinking of you, of her, of 
every thing which I have forſaken. When I fee 
the ſmiling villagers, returning from their daily 
labours in the evening; the woodman loaded 

- with branches; the ſhepherd leading home his 
© Mocks 5 the whole company returning with ſongs, 
Tam tempted: to envy their felicity. They are 
to the fever of vain deſires ; the melan- 

choly anguiſh of love finds no place in their bo- 
ſoms. I could ſometimes guide the ſhare with 
the ploughman, and turn up the glebe in fur- 
rows. As if labour could bring me relief ! Fond 
effort! where can peace be found for a wounded 
mind? I am grown ſilent and ſad; a ſecret lan- 
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guor preys on my ſoul, and renders it painful for 
me to ſpeak. Averſe to, and even afraid of, com- 
pany, I ſhun it, having long learned to derive all 
ſupport from myſelf. Yet, I am ſenſible that 
my retreat is an error. Man, detached from the 
ſpecies, grows ſullen and miſanthropic. The 
picture of human miſery which he draws in ſoli- 
tude, cannot be enlivened by the moving ſcenes 
of life. There he conſtantly feeds on his own 
bitter reflections ; there love tyranniſes over a 
heart expoſed to all its tempeſts; and ruthes 
through the. veins in torrents of fire. Ah! my 
friend with what charms ſhe purſues me throug 
the ſhades of this wilderneſs ! How entirely ſhe 
poſſeſſes my heart ! Her voice, her looks, her every 
motion, ſeize my imagination at the moment I 
am writing to you. Fair idol of my ſoul! At 
tonce my torment and my delight! Are you, 
hen, no more to me ? Muſt I never ſee you 
again ? Spring appears impertinent ; I ſometimes 
with that the fields were covered with ſnow, and 
that the river had overflowed the banks of its 


. channel. 'The leaden courſe of time is inſupport- 


able ! Alas ! ſome find the hours glide ſerenely, 
they are wafted with ſatisfaction on the gentle 
ſtream ? I would force them along with impe- 


tuoſity; and am reſtleſs, till they ſtop ſhort, to _ 


plunge me in the abyſs for ever. 
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LETTER XXII. 


TO THE SAME. 


SEND meno more books, my dear Mentor, 
I ſeldom read. What can men or their duſty vo- 
lumes teach me, to whoſe eyes nature diſplays 
her own magnificent picture? Oh! were my 
ſoul diſengaged from its care, in my rural ſoli- 
tude, how pleaſed ſhould I be to trace the mazes 
of endleſs vegetation, the ſucceflion of the ſeaſons. 
and the courſes of the ſtars, whoſe charming 
influence frequently leads me aſtray in my noctur- 
nal fallies. Every morning I walk three or four 
miles; and find this bodily exerciſe neceſſary to 
diſſipate the ſolicitude of my mind. I have formed 
a friendſhip with a dog, to whom I gave ſhelter ; 
we are always together; and when I go out, he 
runs on before. I read, or muſe as I walk; go 
whither I pleaſe, and ſtop when I like ; am nei- 
ther a ſlave to ſervants nor horſes ; nor obliged to 
fix the hour of my departure, or of my arrival ; 
neither am I condemned to dine or ſleep in a diſ- 
agreeable inn ; and, if a landſcape ſtrikes me, my 
pencil is at hand to delineate it. Sometimes, on 
the top of a neighbouring mountain, I viſit a tree 
that ſhoots its branches in a pictureſque ſtyle ; or 
the ſhade of ſome willows that wave over the 
Hanks of a pond ; or the ſhelter of a thick foreſt, 
- the entrance of which forms at diſtance a gloomy 
arcade, while all the country around is a ſcene of 
dazzling brightneſs. How delightful thus to 
travel] I remember the tranſport I felt on my 
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journey when firſt the roſes of Aurora ſtruck 
my ſight, emerging from the twillight, and 
ſtreaking the eaſt with their vivid hues ; when the 
morning zephyrs ſported in my hair; and my 
feet bruſhed from the ſpires of the graſs the drops 
of glittering dew. With what extaſy did I behold, 
the riſing king of day, darting his glory over hill 
and dale] The air and the exerciſe ſoon excited 
ſo hearty an appetite that I' was obliged to ſtop 
and furniſh myſelf at the next village with a 
ſtock of bread and fruits; and when I had fixed 
on a ſpot agreeable to my ruſtic ſenſuality, I fat 
down to my repaſt. I uſually choſe the margin 
of ſome clear ſpring, a verdant meadow, and an 
humble cottage with the recommendation of a 
dairy. If I met in my road an honeſt traveller 
whoſe features prejudiced me in his fayour, I in- 
troduced myfelf to his company, and' we walked 
together till I felt an inclination again to be alone. 
ſat out early this morning, and having taken a 
turn round the caſtle of Ormes, I plunged into a 
valley, which as it opened before me, diſplayed an 
immenſe plain, enriched with a variegated rural 
landſcape; the Rhone proudly rolled his billows 
through it, and ſeemed to leave with regret the 
enchanting proſpect. I walked briſkly, and my 
ſpirits elevated by the delightful view, inſpired 
me with unuſual gaiety. I met an old man, re- 
turning from the foreſt, laden with wood; a tat- 
tered uniform, that half covered him, ſpoke his 
originat profeſſion. An old ſoldier is my glory ;, 
his furrowed face has ſomething venerable and 
commanding. I accoſted the good man g and 
between people of ſimple characters like us, 4 
connection is eaſily formed. He began talking 
Vor. I. ” 08 
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of his daughter, as the greateſt care of his life. 
It ſeems that ſhe was in love with a young peaſant 
who had the misfortune to be enrolled in the mi- 
litia, and was killed ſoon after. The poor girl 
has ever ſince been inconſolable ; her organs were 
too delicate to ſupport the ſhock ; and ſhe has loſt 
her reaſon. 'The hope of affording her relief, 


gave me an inclination to ſee her; 1 deſired the 


old man to gratify it; and taking up part of his 
burden to lighten the journey, we walked toge- 
ther to the cottage. At the bottom of the cham- 
ber I ſaw a young girl fitting in an elbow-chair ; 
the paleneſs of her viſage, the languiſhing wild 
look of her eyes, and the attention paid her, an- 
nounced to me the wretched victim of love. I 
approached her with that reſpect bordering on 
fear, which I have always felt at the fight of the 
unfortunate. My dear Agathe, ſaid her father, 
this gentleman comes to give you conſolation. 
She ſurveyed me ſtedfaſtly, and, ſhaking her fin- 
ger, made a ſign to me, that it was a vain under- 
taking. I could hardly reſtrain my tears ; ſhe 
ſaw them ſtarting, and faid, Do you weep for 
my dear Alain ? Ah! Sir, had you but known 
him! He was a young man ſo gentle, ſo hu- 
mane ! He is no more! And her grief burſt in 
torrents. Suddenly __ drew from her boſom a 

aper, which as ſhe preſſed to her lips, her groans 
Tedoubled ſhe after ward preſented it to me. Poor! 
Poor Alain ! ſhe exclaimed, ſee how he uſed to 
write to his Agathe ! I read a letter, written in 


A natural and affecting ſtyle, where love was ex- 


preſſed with all the ſimplicity of nature. Don't 
keep it, ſhe cried, ſtretching out her hand to take 
it, it is all I have left of Alain, except his hat 

| | there ! 


| 
t 
1 
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there! She cauſed the hat to be brought; held it 
to her heart; kifled it; talked to it. She then 
ſeemed to liſten, and made ſignal of diſtreſs and 
diſappointment. At laſt ſhe turned to me, and 
ſaid, joining her hands in an agony, her face 
bathed with tears, when will he return ? Every 
day I viſit the tree, under whoſe ſhade we part- 


ed. Ah! Sir, how often have I poured foun- 


tains from my eyes under that tree! It ſtands at 
the lower ſide of the houſe; and I never ſee it 


without feeling a thouſand agonies. But IL will 


teach you a ſong that I lately made; and here 
ſhe began ſinging theſe words, in notes that 
might melt a heart of marble : 


Adieu, my father, mother too, 
For ever both I bid adicu! 

Into the grave I ſhall deſcend, 
And by my love my ſorrows end. 


I could refrain no longer ; the ſhower that had 


been gathering in my eyes, -diſcharged itſelf ; her 
mother embraced her, and every body ſighed. 
Mamma, faid ſhe, I am in great pain; my head 
and my heart ache. Seeing her mother in tears, 


ſhe ſaid, compoſe yourſelf, dear mamma! No, I. 


am not in pain; look at me, Sir, do you ſee me 
weep ? At this, ſhe took my hand, and put it to 
her eyes; then, riſing haſtily, I am going away 
I ſee plainly that every body is unhappy on my 
account. No, dear child, we are all merry, 
ſaid her unfortunate mother; and taking her 
other daughter and me by the hand, ſhe fell a 
dancing with us, though the tears ſtreamed from 


her eyelids. I will dance too, ſaid Agathe, 


mamma | ſing that country-dance Alain uſed to 
EO F 2 play 
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play on his flute, my favourite tune! Her mo- 
ther ſung it; Agathe was ſoon in an alarming 
condition; ſhe fell a howling; ſhe threw herſelf 
on the ground; ſhe called on death. When 
this fit was over, ſhe became ſenſeleſs, and was 
put to bed. I left the houſe, ſhocked at the dif- 
mal ſcene; walked at random, weeping, ſighing, 

ſick, bewildered, almoſt mad. What need had 
I of fuch a fight ? Are not my own woes ſuffici- 
ent? ſaid I. Perhaps the fame fate attends me 
How happy! It is reflection that kills us; rea- 
ſon pours venom into our burning wounds. Yes, 
I would think no more, reaſon no more, live 
like the beaſts ; and time might heal the difor- 
ders of paſſion. Indeed, my friend, I frequently 
with my underſtanding. to be loſt in the confu- 
ſion of its ideas, that no trace in memory might 
remain of my. original condition. To love with- 
out hope; to be ever haunted with the diſmal 
image of a forlorn futurity; to be baniſhed by the 
object of my affection, yet ſtill continue her 
ſhave! While I am fleeing from her, to feel my 
heart riven . the ſeparation ! What a puniſh- 
ment ! Shall I not envy the lot of Agathe! Ah! 
my friend, in ſuch an alternative, can it be a 
misfortune to loſe one's reaſon ! 


# 
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LETTER XXXIT. 


TO THE SAME. 


I HEAR that my father is dying; I am go- 
ing to cloſe his eyes. That good father! I have 
cruelly neglected him! My fooliſh heart had 
almoſt forgotten that he exiſted; and now I am 
going to loſe him! Engroſſed by my unfor- 
tunate paſſion, nature was alienated my 
boſom. 

Adieu! Sir, I fly to Lyons; but cannot go 
without firſt ſeeing Miſs de St. Cyran. Forgive 
me, if I break your laws; have compaſſion on 
my diſtreſs ] Heavens! I muſt go; at what a 
criſis ! I 2 n —— me! When 
to view this ſpot again y not every thing 
have aſſumed a new face at my return? Kc 


LETTER WAV. 


 TerEsA To ConsTANTIA. 


DEAR Conſtantia, what am I to think of a 
late event ?- It ſtill appears to me like a dream. 
An I was with my mother ; and ſhe men- 
tioned 


aldoni in terms of applauſe. At that in- 


ſtant he made his entrance. On the point of go- 
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ing a voyage to Leghorn (called thither by the 
danger of loſing his father) he came to take leave of 
us. He bowed at the word leave, with a viſible 
emotion; and I, in the conſternation of fear, let 
fall my work. I was ſeized at firſt with a trem- 
bling, and ſunk from thence into a ſtupor,—Ma- 
dam de St. Cyran expreſſed her wiſhes to ſee him 
again, and gave him a ſtrong invitation to return 
to Lyons, ſhould the reſtoration of his father's 
health permit the journey. She added, that he 
might depend on a hearty welcome at all times in 
a houſe where he had won the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip of every body. But, continued ſhe, ' ſeeing 
him raiſe his handkerchief to his eyes, why this 
exceſſive ſenſibility ? You are not bidding us fare- 
well for ever; your ſtay at Leghorn may be ſhor- 
tened, Heaven may work miracles for your fa- 
ther; you will return hither ; Mr. Faldoni, you 
will find us the ſame, exactly in the friendly 
diſpoſition you- leave us. You will return, do 
you hear ? I pray you do. And ſhe laid an em- 
Phaſis on the laſt words of her ſpeech. He aroſe 
much affected; and leaning on her hand, which 
he preſſed to his lips, Ah ! Madam, you are too 
generous ! Pardon my weakneſs! Pardon me if I 
make you a confidant of my affliction ! But I have 
had my troubles, and you ſee them increaſe; on 
the brink of loſing my father, —Here he was ſtop- 


- ped by his tears —You talk of your troubles, ſaid 


the beſt of women to him, would it be diſagreeable 
to recall their object to your mind? May it not 
be in my power to alleviate them? Conſider me 
as your friend ! I liſtened with the moſt eager at- 
tention 3 every moment I trembled leſt the fatal 
ſecret ſhould eſcape from her; my eyes were *O 


' 
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on her lips. Have the goodneſs to hear me, con- 
tinued he; your kindneſs emboldens me to aſk 
you a favour ; and I ſolicit it on my knees. He 
fell at my mother's feet, who immediately raiſed 
him from the floor. This action made me ſhud- 
der ; what could he be going to ſay ? In an agony 
of apprehenſion I aroſe, and would have left the 
room, but he prevented me.—No, Miſs, he cried, 
you too muſt hear me; you are going to be mar- 
ried. Well, ſaid Madam de St. Cyran, what in- 
tereſt do you take in the ſettlement of my daugh- 
ter? What intereſt ! Madam, my life, my hap- 
pineſs is at ſtake.—If it be true, the favour I have 
to beg of you is everlaſting baniſkment from your 
preſence. Alas ! you know not the exceſs of my 
raſhneſs! I have dared to raiſe my eyes to an 
object above me; I have had the audacity to 
breathe my vows in the ears of your daughter; I, 
whom fortune has placed at ſuch an immenſe diſ- 
tance below her. What would you have me fay ? 
It is granted that I was diſtracted, and continue 
ſo ſtill. To be ſure my delirium was pitied ; and 
my pardon moſt condeſcendingly granted. After 
ſuch a declaration I deſerved to be puniſhed with 
eternal exile, but it was my fortune to addreſs an 
angel; and her goodneſs beheld in me a patient who 
needed indulgence. I blundered egregiouſly, miſ- 
taking that for a favourable return of my paſſion, 
which was only the balm of humanity. Conti- 
nually in danger of betraying myſelf by the wild- 
neſs of my affection, that divine guardian obliged 
me to withdraw. I will not undertake to de- 
ſcribe my ſufferings in ſolitude, not daring to ap- 
proach the doors that were ſhut againſt me, and 
2 221 hourly 
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calm, but 
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with leſs indulgence. You are ſenſible, Sir, that 
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hourly wiſhing to die. At laſt, with the ſer- 
pent of deſpair preying on my heart, I forſook 
my forlorn aſylum, and was going to pay the laſt 
duties to my father.—Venerable old man ! who 
took more than parental care of my childhood 
How has Heaven avenged thee of my ingrati- 
tude ! I was going to ſeek occaſion for freſh tears, 
when on my arrival here, I heard the news of 


this fatal marriage. Ah, Madam! Ah, Miſs! 


Not a thunderbolt could have more heed me; 
I ſtood motionleſs at the news, as if ſtruck with 
the arrow of death. As I recovered from my 
lethargy, I ran home like a raving madman z and 
in my firſt diſorder (Heaven forgive mc), reſolved 
to free myſelf from the ſhackles of life. But 
Hope, whoſe cheering beams glance on the moſt 
wretched, made me doubt the truth of the report, 
and determine to be ſatisfied of it from your own 
lips. I conjure you, therefore, by all that is ſa- 
cred, announce my deſtiny ! I know not, ſaid 
Madam de St. Cyran, whether I ought to anſwer 
you in your preſent condition. You ſeem beſide 
yourſelf; and without examining whether a mo- 
ther may prudently ſatisfy your demand, I deſire 
firſt to IG compoſed, —Well ! Madam, I am 

ſhall not be ſo, when the clock gives 
the ſignal for my departure. Speak, I beſeech 
you. I will, faid the kindeſt of mothers, but do 


. not interrupt me. You are young, Mr. Faldoni, 
with a heart ſuſceptible of deep imprefſions.—But 


luckily you have an excellent underſtanding, and 
by taking pains with yourſelf, may retrieve your 
errors. Some mothers would have received you 


honour 
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honour forbids fuch an attack on virtue as the 
making private addreſſes to a young lady. This 
is opening the road to ſeduction ; and it is no 
more allowable to kindle a clandeſtine paſſion in 
the ſunple heart of inexperience, than to ſet fire 
to the houſe of an unſuſpecting neighbour. 
What would. you have the mother of- this child, 
then, ſay to you, Sir, who have owned a conduct 
which I cannot approve? Ought I not, as you 
have deſired, to ſhut my doors againſt you? But 
violent remedies are not to my liking; and your 
frankneſs deſerves indulgence. To conſeſs more, 
I am no ſtranger to your ſentiments, and you 
have found the only way to diſarm my refent- 
ment, by this declaration of them. Yet, how 


mall I forgive your behaviour! Have you not 


done us an injury ? Suppoſe that two young peo- 
ple who have a mutual inclination for each other 


may be reciprocally ſeduced by love; you mult 
allow that a man whoſe principles ſhonld be 


ſtrengthened by experience, is more blameable 
than a girl of eighteen years. I do not ſay this in 
vindication of Miſs ; for I refer to another time 
the leſſon I have to give her. Befides, to reduce 
you to a dilemma, if you thought this paſſion 


- unwarrantable by the laws. of fociety, why did 
vou admit it to your boſom ? And if you thought 
it lawful, why keep it a myſtery from me? An- 


ſwer this; and when I am fatisfied, it will be my 
turn to inform you of my daughter's deſtiny— 
Ahl Madam, exclanned the raſh man, how 


ſtrong is reaſon, when the heart is unconcerned 
But what a painful ſituation is mine 1 To love 
eee re eſteem ! To 
5 


ſee 
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ſee every thing in oppoſition to my inclination, 
yet have no power to reſiſt it! What ſtruggles 
have I not endured, before I could reſolve to 
ſpeak ! Heaven alone was witneſs to my tears, —1 
champed my bit; I plunged into the deſert like a 
roaring lion; ſleep, mirth, tranquillity were no 
more. Weary of the conflict, I ſunk under it.— 


Is man invincible; or has not his power limits 


„ke his courage ? Unable to go down with my 


ſecret to the grave, I have depoſited it in the 
heart of this innocence, as I would confide an of- 
fering to the altar ; and I atteſt the Almighty, 
who hears me, that I alone am guilty. Do not 
condemn the moſt virtuous of daughters, who 
has ſacrificed every conſideration to her duty.— 
I don't think fo, ſaid my good mother, my 
daughter ought to have informed me of the firſt 


| ſyllable that eſcaped your lips. 


Here, ' Conſtantia, the guilty creature, trem- 
bling, hardly able to move, drew near her mo- 
ther, fell at her knees, with ſupplicating hands, 
and a face bathed in tears. —Pardon, pardon, 
Madam ! For the ſake of Heaven, pity my weak- 
neſs ; I am more criminal than you have heard; 


yes, I am, continued I, kifling her feet; you 


know not half my faults ; I muſt be my own ac- 
cuſer. At that moment I ſeemed to be raiſed a- 
bove myſelf; I felt a ſupernatural inſpiration.— 
Behold, ſaid I, drawing papers from my boſom, 
behold my crime ] Theſe are letters that I have 
received; let my anſwers be likewiſe ſhewn to 
you! Madan de St. Cyran aroſe with an air of 
conſcious dignity, and leaving me proſtrate where 
I lay, ſhe advanced toward Faldoni, who ** 
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ed with all the emotions of fear. What have I 
heard, Sir? You have dared to write to my 
daughter? To write ſecretly to her! You, in 
whom ] placed confidence, thus to abuſe it? Did 
I liſten only to the dictates of my reſentment, my 
daughter ſhould to-morrow be confined in a cloiſ- 
ter; and you ſhould never more appear in my 
preſence. How can you apologize for your te- 
merity ?—l apologize for it, Madam ! he exclaim- 
ed with warmth, did I not charge myſelf with 
being mad, and at war with every virtuous prin- 
ciple ? But for this angel, whoſe purity ſaved me, 
who knows how far I might have proceeded ! Do 
not believe, Madam, her ſelf-accuſation. Here 
are the only letters which my importunities could 
force from her; condeſcend to read them, and 
do juſtice to innocence ! For my own, they car- 
with them their excuſe, the language of infa- 
nity, for which you muſt pity me. No, Sir, re- 
plied my generous mother, gravely, nothing can 
excuſe your conduct; and as to the ſtyle, that is of 
no conſequence. By your way of reaſoning every 
criminal action might be riſked, and the perpetra- 
tor have only to plead his inſanity ! Heavens! 
what would become of ſociety were this logic ge- 
nerally admitted! Beſides, if a young man, a 
ſtranger, unconnected with the ſociety in which 
he lives, ſeeks by ſiniſter means to ſurpriſe the 
heart of an indiſcreet girl, where is the won- 
der ? But that this girl, brought up with ſenti- 
ments of honour, and whoſe blood is derived 
from the unſullied fountain of virtuous anceſtry, 
ſhould be fo loſt as to anſwer theſe clandeſtine 
letters, is what I cannot bear; and the laſt thing 
I expected to find exemplified in my own daugli- 
| ter | 
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ter | You, Sir, have favoured me with this diſ- 
covery ; at how dear a price! You have taught 
me to eſtimate the merit of thoſe adventurous 
young men, who, being well received in a family, 
fancy themſelves entitled to diſturb its tranquilli- 
ty, and mark their viſits with the baneful traces 
of the flames that they leave behind them.—l 
crawled on my knees to the tribunal of my judge. 
O, Madam, for Heaven's ſake let me be immured 
in a cloiſter, it is the only favour I can implore. 
I can never again look up to my mother; never 
more ſupport her reproaching eye ; baniſhment is 
my only reſource! And I bowed my farchead to 
the floor, ſobbing plentifully. Ariſe, ſaid my 
kind mother, embracing me; learn from this 


leſſon to miſtruſt yourſelf ; and I hope, Sir, you 


will in future pay a more reſpectful attention to the 
laws of decorum ! On theſe terms I permit you 
to ſee us again. You muſt have poſſeſſed real 
merit to have gained the heart of my daughter ; 
you have good friends ; I have heard you menti- 
oned with the warmth of eſteem ; and people, 
whom I honour, expreſs a regard for you; endea- 
vour to deſerve their favourable opinion by imitat- 
ing their example. It is true that the marriage of 
my daughter has been talked of, but not brought 
to a concluſion ; perhaps on the preſent footing it 
never may. In that caſe, offer yourſelf nobly, 
and like a man, whoſe hand need not to be diſ- 
dained by any one. Declare yourſelf with becom- 
ing aſſurance and freedom, and you may perhap 

be ſucceſsful. For I am not confined to the ſole 
conſideration of fortune and family in the choice 
of a huſband for my daughter, fo as at all events, 
where they are wanting, to give a denial. Per- 


haps 
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| haps the man whom I would have baniſhed, may 
be the only one calculated to render her happy, 
and I would not give her occaſion to reproach me 
with having deprived her of the leaſt virtuous 
pleaſure in life. Ah ! my dear mother ! was all I 
could ſay, and fell again on my knees before that 
heavenly woman, whom I encircled with my arms. 
] wept, trembled, attempted to ſpeak, put my hand 
to my boſom as it were to releaſe a priſoner, for 
really my heart was in a pitiable ſtate of palpitation, 
Faldoni likewiſe threw himſelf at her feet. She 
raiſed him directly; talked of his voyage; deſir- 
ed him to let his friends hear from him every 
opportunity; and preſſed him to return and ſee 
us. He, with a profound bow, haſtened his de- 
parture, taking leave of us with tears. 

We ſet out to-morrow for the country, whither 
my father is gone before; our packets are made 
up; every thing taken away, and hardly paper 
left for me to write. Adieu] my dear Conſtan- 
tia, I ſeem to be going to the world's end. Alas 
what ſignifies whither Igo? Iam ſure of not ſee- 
ing him there. 

I have loſt Lolotte, who is to be placed in a 
convent. Mr. the Curate has juſt got a liv- 
ing; his great age obliges him to decline the ſer- 
vice of his curacy, and he has promifed my mo- 
ther to follow her to Ormes. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXV. 


TERESA TO CoOnSTANTIA. 


WHEN ſhall I have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
you at Ormes ? You know, when we parted, it 
was your mother's promiſe that you ſhould come 
and reſide here. Are you reſolved to delay your 
journey till the ſultry heat of the ſeaſon renders it 
impracticable ? Come, dear couſin, fly to relieve 
my impatience. My heart is dreadfully dejected. 
How tedious time ſeems to the wretch who is alone 
in nature, who has nothing to fix her attention! 
I look around me, and ſce no one to converſe 
with. What is become of him How is he em- 
ployed ? Where is he ? During the month he has 
been abſent, I have not heard his name. Perhaps 
he is paying the tributary tear to the loſs of his 
father ! I am diſtreſſed by this ſilence; and the 
dulneſs of the life I lead is an additional weight 
to my ſufferings. 'The moſt rigid of mankind 
ally ſtraitens me with his preſence ;_ my 

grief and languor are, with him, criminal; he 
blames me for the ſlavery of my ſoul, as if it de- 
pended on my own will to be free. My mother 
appears to ſympathize with me in my ſorrows, but 
dares not give metheverbal conſolation of herpity. 
Dear friend, why are you not at hand to adminiſ— 
ter comfort? I am ſurrounded by ſtrangers ; and 
rural leiſure, a more ſocial principle than city in- 
dolence, occaſions me to be plagued with a crowd 
| | of 
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of unwelcome viſitors. My brother is returned 
from his travels; when he ſat out on them, I was 
ſo young, that he is abſolutely unknown to me.— 


What perſecutions may not this brother prepare 


for your Tereſa! I look forward to the future 
with painful apprehenſion ; and reflecting on the 
gleam of happineſs that I enjoyed for ſome 
months, my heart ſhrinks at the proſpect. I am 
angry with myſelf for not having followed the in- 


. clination that led me to the aſylum of ſolitude. — 


Here I live to-day exactly as I ſhall to-morrow, 
as I ſhall a month hence; my ſenſes are wearied 
with this tedious uniformity of time. Our walks 
are mechanical ; we make the round of theſe ſtate- 
ly woods that ſpeak nothing to the heart ; take 
books in hand, without reading them; and end 
the career of infipidity in diſguſt. Ah ! Con- 
ſtantia, I am an incompetent judge of my own 
happineſs; when it was in my power to ſee him, 
I obliged him to remove; now I wiſh for him in 


. vain! Shall I always be this ſelf-contradictory 


creature? Muſt I eternally love, repent, vow, 
and abjure my promiſes ? 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


TO THE SAME. 


I TOLD you of my brother's arrival; ſince 
his return, we have had nothing but feafting and 


. - viſitsz the whole neighbourhood muſt be welcom- 
ed; we run from one farm to another, and are 


in perpetual motion. If you wiſh to know, Con- 


ſtantia, what ſort of a man you have for a couſin 
he is tall and well-made ; of manners elegant, 
- but a little too fatirical; and, by his haughty 


airs, frequently diſcovers himſelf to be the worthy 
ſon of my father. He pays me particular atten- 


tion, and will have no great difficulty: to win my 


eſteem. How charming to find a friend in a bro- 


ther; and, by liſtening to her voice, to fulfil the 
dounteous intention of nature | A brother | is 


another ſelf ; our blood flows in his veins ; and 
we were foſtered at one boſom. What a pity that 
our ſouls ſhould not bear the ſame ſtamp, when we 
ſo agree m every thing elſe as to ſeem but one 
being! I am much diſpoſed to love him, but con- 
fidence, familiarity, thoſe delightful occaſions of 
a heart that ſcorns reſerve—Ah ! co uſin, theſe 
are enjoyments that belong only to friendſhip, 
and conſanguinity is out of the queſtion. 


Friendſhip, the ſweeteſt blefling that we taſte be- 
low, the gift of Heaven I is not capriciouſſy form- 
ed in a moment. It demands the experience of a 
whole life; it requires that, like us, two hearts 
* ſhould have lived in each other from the dawn of 
liſping infancy ; and have diſplayed on wp 's e- 

| caſion 
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caſion the energy of this ſentiment. It requires, 
if I may ſay ſo, to be united with all the powers 
of the ſoul to the object of our inclination; and 
this has been our felicity. How fondly I recol- 
lect the early period of my life, before Madame 
Armiane was obliged; by her ſecular concerns to 
take up her reſidence in Paris | I often viſit the 
convent in which we, were brought up, the gar- 


den which daily limited our walks, the good nuns 
who loved us with the affection of ſiſters. Hap- 


py age when the heart is free, when the ſtream 
of joy is unſullied, when there is no bitterneſs in 
recollection ! It vaniſhes with childhood; it is- 
loſt, my friend, like every other good in nature, 
and leaves behind only viſionary pleaſures, and 


real pains. What tears we ſhed at the moment of 


ſeparation! What promiſes we made to meet 


again one day, never more to part! What vows, 


amid our embraces, of never - dying friendfhip.! 
Reaſoning like children, nothing appeared im- 
poſſible to our wiſhes; we overloaked the diſtance 
that might intervene from the caprices of chance, 
and the viciſſitudes inſeparable from humanity. 
My memory is ſtill warm with the idea of our 
adieus; the keep-ſakes, our mutual pledges of 
affection; the lime-tree that witneſſed the ſince- 
rity of our views. You ſee, my dear, how we 
are at laſt ſituated ! Severed as if we lived at the 
diſtance of the poles, we have barely the liberty 


of an epiſtolary carreſpondence, and even that is 


under the moſt rigid limitations. What pains | 


did you take, to gain permiſſion of my family for 
me to paſs a few months with you ! Cruel Con- 
ſtantia, why did you petition for that journey? 
Why was I not ſuffered to continue in the calm 

inſenſibility 
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inſenſibility of life? Alas ! what right have I to 
accuſe my friend ? Was not the decree of deſtiny 
inevitable ? Since regiſtered in the volumes of 
fate, that the unfortunate author of my troubles 
ſhould meet me at Paris, was it poſſible for me to 
avoid him? No; for ever bleſſed be the hour 
that I ſaw you, when my woes were ſoothed by 
your friendly conſolations. You foretold every 
thing which has happened to me, but at the ſame 
time, with what goodneſs you oppoſed to your 
own foreſight and reflections, the agreeable viſions 
of futurity ! How often did you mingle your tears 
with mine, when after an humiliating confeſſion 
I endeavoured to conceal my bluſhes in your bo- 
ſom ! You pitied me for being in love; yet, add- 
ed, that how deſperate ſoever my condition, it 
excited your envy. You envied me! God of 
goodneſs, preſerve my friend from ſuch happineſs. 
At length we were obliged to part once-more; nor 
can your imagination paint what I ſuffered by 
this laſt ſeparation. My heart ſeemed to be torn 
from me; in loſing you, I felt every thing loſt, 
even the ſenſation of ſorrow. You beheld me, 
while I embraced you,. ſtupidly ſad, motionleſs, 
not able to utter a word, or to ſhed a tear. What 
wonder ? I was about to renounce all the ſweets 
of life. From that moment I have dragged my 
days in deſpair. You were my guardian angel ; 
in your company I dared to ſee him; in his ab- 
ſence had the pleaſure of talking with you about 
him; our converſation was inexhauſtible z the 
day was too ſhort for it; and night, though often 
blamed as leaden-footed, flew with the rapidity 
of morning. Where could we find ſuch an 
everlaſting theme for diſcourſe ?—The inſenſible 


cannot 
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cannot conceive, but I know too well. Heaven 
reſtore to me thoſe tranquil hours that flowed 
with the full tide of felicity ! Come, my amiable 
friend, bring with you your good mother, and 
whoever is dear in my eſteem. I have reſerved 
a charming apartment for you; we will call it the 
Temple of Friendſhip ; it ſhall be daily hallowed 


with my vows and offerings. What heaps of in- 


cenſe will I burn to the goddeſs! How fervently 
ſincere ſhall be my adoration ! Come, fly, not a 
moment's delay; I die till I ſee you. 


LETTER XXXVIL 


TO THE SAME. 


M hopes are cruſhed ! The journey ſo long 
talked of, will not take place. Every thing ap- 


peared ready for it ; when my aunt was ſuddenly 


taken ill, and here we muſt remain. Tell me 
again that I am happy ! Yes; I admire the feli- 
city of my condition At what a time comes 
this fatal delay! At the very inſtant when I have 
the greateſt need of your aſſiſtance. Oh! that 
I had wings to fly to you! What a mortifying 
diſappointment! When we have indulged fan- 
guine hopes of poſſeſſion, to loſe the object of 
our wiſhes is intolerable. Depending on it, I 
had made a thouſand arrangements in my mind, 


which a breath has deſtroyed ; like the caſtles we 
"OP, were 
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were formerly ſo dexterous in building with cards. 
Ah! my friend, perhaps we ſhall never ſee each 
other again. I feel a preſentiment of this cala- 
mity. It ſtruck me at the moment I received 
your letter; my heart beat with a violent palpi- 
tation; and, I faid, it is all over—to me Con- 
ſtantia is loſt for ever] I would lay the blame on 
my-froward fancy, the induſtrious anticipator of 
misfortunes ; but, alas! it is incorrigible ; no- 
thing can reſtore my peace, but your preſence. 
A few days ſince we dined two leagues from 
Ormes, at the houſe of the Baroneſs de Nance. 
I fat at table next to a young woman of twenty, 
who poſſeſſed beauty, cheerfulueſs, and wit. Af- 
ter a quarter of an hour's converſation ſhe became 
as intimate with me as if we had known each other 
all our life-time. happened to queſtion her about 
a man who ſat next my brother. It is my huſband, 
ſays ſhe ; but, ſay no more of him, for I do not 
know him. I ſmiled, and deſired her to inform me 
how her huſband came to be ſo great a ſtranger ? 
What would you have? ſhe replied, I was married 
to him at ſixteen; till then trained in a convent, 
J only converſed with the world through the 
grates of the parlour. My father caſt his eyes on 
the gentleman you ſee, and ſaid, with a tone of 
paternal authority, that is the huſband for my 
daughter. He gave but a hint of his mind to my 
mother, and ſhe complied. I was not informed- 
of his intention till the day before the contract was 
drawn up, and that only becauſe it was necefl; 
I ſhould fign it. I was ſhewn- the being in queſ- 
tion; or, rather, he was brought to ſee me, and 
found me to his liking. For my part had he poſ- 
ſeſſed nothing but the human figure, he mom 
ve 
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have appeared charming to me, for I was impati- 
ent to be at liberty from the dull life Hed in th 
cloiſter. The marriage treaty was ſoon ſettled ; 
the gates of the monaſtery opened to me; and 
decked in the uſual finery, I was led to the altar, 
where I repeated my leſſon to their ſatisfaction. 
From thence I ſuffered myſelf to be conveyed to 
the houſe of my huſband, whom I told in a few 
days that my deſign was to live independently; 
and that in return he was free to follow his own 
pleaſures. This declaration ſurpriſed him at firſt ; 


but at —_ he came into my ſcheme; and ſince 


that time I have heard no more of him. It is an 
odd chance that has brought us together to-day 
under the ſame roof—Oh, my Conſtantia! did you 
ever hear any thing like this? Theſe, it ſeems, 
are what they call matches of convenience! Can 
it be true? Have I not ſuffered an illuſion ! The 
name of this pretty woman is Madame d' Arbon. 
She is deſirous of my friendſhip 3 but, what con- 
nection can one form with ſuch people? Thanks 
to my brother ! ſhe does not want an admirer; 
and, to my wonder, the huſband himſelf has 
been the cauſe of it, who, boaſting that he knew 
her, drew her panegyric with the ſame apparent 
indifferency as he would that of any other young 
lady his neighbour. 


* 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 


FALDONI TO THE CURATE. 


,, I WRITE to you in the midſt of groans ; 
to you I confide the firſt effuſions of my grief. I 
have loſt my father Deſtruction ſurrounds me; 
every object is tinged with gloom ; death's ebon 
ſceptre aſſerts its univerſal triumph. How un- 
willingly I parted from you] my ſoul hovered 
behind me, and never left your habitation. That 
dear houſe ; that object at once ſo charming and 
ſo dangerous, the image of which every where 
purſued me ; the illufive viſions of the gay pro- 
miſer, hope; all, all, were to be reſigned. I 
was doomed to viſit an expiring father, a family 
overwhelmed with tears, an humble, rural dwell- 
ing in which virtue had formerly imparted to me 
many a valuable leſſon, though their influence 
had appeared too little in my conduct. Between 
dread, anxiety, diſtreſs, and deſire, I drew near 
Leghorn, My ſoul was opprgfſed with melan- 
choly on entering the neighbourhood of my fa- 
ther; the firſt object that ſtruck me was the 
houſe of the . paſtor; the poplars originally 
planted before it, were no Jonger to be ſeen ; the 
little ſchool that ſtood near it wa* gone. I recol- 
lefted a ſpot, on one fide of the parſonage, 
where we uſed to play, and ſaw a ſet of children 
ſo engaged upon it. This brought to my remem- 
brance the happy, tranquil moments I had en- 
joyed in that ſolitude; my heart was thrilled 
| with 
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with a painfully-pleaſing emotion, and nature 


ſought a vent in tears. I purſued my road with 
impatience, when our houſe preſented itſelf to my 
ſight from a neighbouring eminence. The agi- 
tation this gave me was ſo great, that it obliged 
me to ſtand ſtill for a few moments. What a 
train of events had checkered my life ſince I had 
left home! What ineffectual ſchemes! What 


abortive hopes! And at my return, all my por- 


tion, the bitter tears of repentance ! Amid theſe 
diſmal reflections, I got as far as the yard with- 
out being noticed by any body ; the doors were 
open, the ſhades of night began to fall and ob- 
ſcure the objects around me. On entering the 


chamber where my father lay, the ſpectacle that 


preſented itſelf was dreadful; a venerable eccleſi- 
aſtic ſitting by the bedſide, was engaged in prayer, 
by the awful glimmering of a taper. I ſhrieked; 
I ſprung toward the bed of death ; I drew back 
the curtains ; I ſaw my father a breathleſs corpſe ! 
Unutterable anguiſh | I fell on my knees, and 
preſſed my lips to the motionleſs body, from 
which they could not part me. My tears guſhed 
in torrents; I called on my father; I conjured 
him to open his eyes, that I might devour their 
farewell, affectionate glances. My ſoul was torn 
with horrid remorſe — having neglected him; I 
ſaid, with profound groans, he is gone, and I 
did not ſee him die ! I did.not preſs him to my 
arms ! I did not receive his laſt blefling ! Per- 
haps he had forgotten that he had a ſon! I had 
forgotten him fo long! Oh! my father, why 


was I not at your ſide, when you departed for a 
better world? You would have rendered me 


happy both in this life and that which is to come; 
8 I ſhould 


— — 
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I ſhould have treaſured your dying words in my 
hea: * ; they would have enlightened me over the 
quickſands of virtue, and through the difficulties 
of life; before your ſoul was reunited to its Ma- 
ker, your prayers with the Supreme for my wel- 
fare, would have prevailed. —Here ended my ſo- 
liloquy; and lifting up the ſheet, a ſight preſent- 
ed itſelf, that thrilled my very ſoul. Ak! Sir, 
let philoſophers call our natural emotions, pre- 
judices ; but may they never feel the heavineſs of 
heart that I experienced, when I reflected that 


my father had gone down to the grave with the 


belief of my forgetfulneſs and ingratitude. Dur- 
ing an abſence of ſix years, the violence of m 

paſſions, the impetuofity of youth, and the diſ- 
tractions of travel, had inſenſibly eraſed him from 
my mind. This was my firſt crime. Heaven 
puniſhed me for it: I was ſoon loſt in a labyrinth 
of errors, and every virtuous ſentiment was ex- 
tinguiſhed in my boſom. The death of my fa- 
ther, by ſhewing me the gulph that ſeparates 
this tranſitory life from eternity has opened my 
eyes; I am convinced that there muſt be another 
world allotted for the correction of vice, and the 
reward of virtue; I flatter myſelf that one day 
I ſhall re- embrace the objects of my affection, 
and that we are parted from each other only for 
a moment. The ſhade of my father viſits me in 
the dead of night; he ſeems to ſummon me 
away; to aſſure me that I ſhall not long linger 
here below. Whether we quit this ſcene in 
youth or age, makes but the difference of a few 
years: the older we are, the more unwillingly we 


retire; youth is the beſt period for our exit; we 
a 


leave 
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leave nothing behind us. Nothing! did I 
ſay? Gracious God! Can I forget her who 
binds me to the earth ? 


LETTER XXX. 


TERESA TO CoONSTANTIA. 


| MY father is obliged to go to Paris, on account 
of a lawſuit ; he will have the happineſs of ſeeing 
you, my Conſtantia ! But, when I ſay ſo, why 
does the idea of this journey diſtreſs me? Why 
becauſe it revives the image of paſt ſcenes that 
will ever be dear to me. What a long time it 
is ſince we had the liberty of ſeeing each other, 


and converſing together every day | Life is 


a chain that connects in various ſucceſſion, 
pleaſures, pains, enjoyments, and diſappoint- 
ments. When we are happy in a place, why 
can we not continue there ? Wherefore ſhould we 
ſhift our ſituations ? What is to be gained by re- 
moval ? Happineſs flies from a crowd; we had 
found her, but were obliged to give her up. I 
ſhall never forget the year I paſſed at your 
houſe 3 that was the æra of my felicity; and 


when I am diſpoſed to examine if I am happy, I 


muſt compare my condition with my enjoyments 
in your company. Dear c how much do I 
eſteem you; and how greatly do you deſerve it ! 
Me are ſolitary in the ſhades ;- for my brother 


having thought proper to follow Madam d'Aar- 
Vol. I. ot G bon 
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bon to town, I ſhall not be troubled with his 
compan for ſome time. The Curate is our in- 
ſeparable friend. Did you but know how much 
I am indebted to him. Alas ! to him I owe my 
honor, and preſent conſolation. He fortifies my 
mind with religion, reaſon, and virtue; his diſ- 
courſe penetrates my ſoul like a ray of celeſtial 
light; he raiſes me above myſelf ; while the ge- 
nerous man is near me, I learn to triumph over 
my tyrants, the paſſions ; for the melancholy that 
conſumes me, I find no relief but in his conver- 
ſation. Sometimes I proſtrate myſelf in the cha- 
pel, and paſs whole hours without motion, bath- 
ed in tears, imploring Heaven to releaſe me from 
the chains of love, and to reſtore me to my native 
freedom: and leaving this aſylum, I ſeem to 
| breathe with more liberty; I feel an acceſſion of 
fortitude. Oh ! Conſtantia, how ſweet it is to 
addreſs the God of comfort, in confidence of his 
affiſtance! How do I pity thoſe unhappy crea- 
tures who have no reſource in trouble, having 
given up the belief of ſupreme goodneſs ! Deſpe- 
rate blindneſs ! not to perceive that in diſtreſs 
nothing is to be expected from man, and every 
thing from God. The time comes, my friend, 
when our eyes are open to the illuſions of the 
world; the charm vaniſhes that was ſo ſeducing; 
we grow diſguſted with our former enjoyments; 
our varying inclinations deſtroy each other with 
an amazing rapidity ; we wonder to find our- 
' ſelves indifferent to thoſe things which for a long 
time excited our moſt violent deſires. Then 
what muſt be the condition of the heart in the 
dreary voĩd occaſioned by the revolution of time 
and change of circumſtances! Are 2 
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happy who can till direct their views to an object 
of hope, ſuperior to the capricious alterations of 
fortune ? 

By letters from Italy we learn that Faldoni has 
loſt his father; this, you may ſuppoſe, does not 
add to my happineſs. My own, you know, is al- 
ready dead to me. Monſieur de St. Cyran treats 
me with a de of ſeverity that ſo far from be- 
ing ſanctioned by the rights of blood, appears 
unnatural, I never laok at him, nor ſpeak to 
him, without trembling. When I am driven to 
the neceſſity of conſulting his eyes, or his face, 
the leaſt change in either alarms me ; my life is 
ſpent in the ſtudy and dread of this inacceſſible 
father. His formidable aſpect invades my very 
dreams, and laſt night, my flumbers, tinged 
with the gloomy apprehenſions of the day, pre- 
ſented to my haraſſed imagination the moſt ter- 
rible aſſemblage of diſtreſſing ideas. My father 
appeared before me, his eyes flaſhing with indig- 
nation; in one hand he held a ſword, and with 
the other ſeized Faldoni. I ruſhed between them, 
to ſave the unfortunate man ; claſping him in 
my arms, I ſhared his wounds, and we both 
fell together at the foot of an altar. I gave 
a violent ſhriek, and awaked, | bathed in my 
tears. Ah! fay, why this horrible dream, that 
ſeems to forbode ſome great diſaſter ? Iam not 
ſuperſtitiouſly credulous, yet think that nature 
ſometimes deigns to give us a ſecret preſentiment 
of approaching misfortunes ; I cannot help be- 
lieving that we have ominous impreſſions of fu- 
ture hopes and fears; whether they be inward 
emotions excited by Heaven; or the offspring of 
inſtinct, the fatihful guardian of our ſafety ; this 
"171 G 2 I know, 
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1 know, that they have never deceived me. 
Gracious Heaven ! how wilt thou diſpoſe of me ? 
Am I deſtined to new trials? Alas! couſin, in 
ſix months what have I not ſuffered ? Youth, 
health, and their companions cheerfulneſs and 
bloom, are loſt; Iam but the ſhade of your for- 
mer friend, and reſemble the airy phantoms that 
hover over the ſepulchres which contain their 
:aſhes. Where is he now? Why removed from 
his Tereſa ? How happy was I with him at my 
ſide ! Nature muſt ſympathize with my griefs ; 
my ſpleen is become unbearable to every body, 
and poor Deſchamps is oſten the victim of it; I 
ſcold her for having countenanced an amour 
which it was evident would end unfortunately. 
How pitiable thoſe, dear friend, who are ſur- 
rounded with irreſiſtible ſeductions ! They pene- 
trate the inmoſt receſſes of our aſylums, and there 
as no refuge for us on the couch where we would 
-repoſe from our troubles, not even in a corner of 
the retreat where our tyrannical fathers permit 
us to groan at liberty. A retroſpective view 1 
cannot bear, for it ſeals my condemnation ; I own 
that I ought to have guarded my heart from the 
approaches of an ill-ſtarred paſſion ; or by the 
efforts of reaſon to have ſtifled it at the moment 
of its birth. I ought——Ah ! do mortals per- 
form every thing they ought ? Where is the man, 
where is the angel, who does not lean to the 
gentle whiſper of a favourite propenſity ? How 
could I, weak and ſuſceptible by nature, arm my 
heart with the fortitude of reſiſtance ?—But does 
inevitable vengeance hang over the heads of re- 
bellious children? My Conftantia, I fear ſo; I 
am inceflantly haunted by the furious image of 

my 
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my father: yet how can I obey his mandates ? 
Eternal anguiſh, a life of inſupportable horror 
muſt attend the ſacrifice ! Ah | why does he not 
demand only my life ? I am ready to reſign that 
to the author of it; but my fate would involve 
with it that of another; and am I entitled to 
make ſuch an offering ? If he has intruſted me 
with his deſtiny, ſhall I abuſe the confidence? I 
grant theſe are ſophiſms, yet they prevail with 
me; and if for a moment I reſolve on a dutiful 
acquieſcence with parental authority, the ſpectre 
ariſing, checks me, it points to the coffin open to 
receive it, and at once my virtuous determina» 
tions wither. God of mercy, judge me not for 
diſregard of a father's will! My rebellion: is not 
prompted by fenſual depravity ; a father is but a 
man, who being liable to miſtake may miſlead us; 
but the voice that bids me yield to a virtuous paſ- 
fion, and not wound the affectionate ſenſibility of 
a rational being, is the voice of nature, and per · 
haps thine own.———Since my mother counte- 
nances me, I am not entirely criminal; at leaſt, to 
think ſo is as reaſonable as to doubt it. 

This is a ſpecimen, Conftantia, of my daily 
ſoliloquies. Yet what do I gain by theſe con- 
flicts? My heart faints in the ſtrife, and inſenſibly 
I fink into a deſperate languor. But it is time to 
conclude. Adieu! My tears ſtream afreſh, and 
render her own characters illegible to the writer. 
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LETTER XL 


TRR CuraTE To TERESA. 
Madam, 


. I UNDERSTAND that you are alarmed at the 
long ſilence of your friend; the has therefore ho- 
noured me with the chargeof anſwering your oblig- 
ing letter, being herſelf rendered incapable, by ill- 
nets, of holding the pen. Yet do not defpond on 
her account ; ſhe has-hitherto been in leſs dan- 
ger than pain. You are no ſtranger to the cauſe 
of her ſufferings, as I am well aflared, that ſhe 
has made you the confident of all her ſecrets, and 
that you have read with the freedom of her ſpi- 
ritual guide to the bottom of her ſoul. How 
muſt her preſent condition awaken your ſympa- 
thetic” ſenſibility |! Like a drooping flower ſhe 
withers before her time. Heavens ! what is beau- 
ty ! The lovely victim of a changeful moment. 
For two months that Miſs de St. Cyran has pined 
with a ſecret languor, ſhe has exhibited a melan- 
choly ſpectacle of gradual decay. Her unhappy 
mother has been a witneſs to it, and groaned 
with anguiſh becauſe ſhe could adminiſter no re- 
lief, . -She perpetually conjures me to preſerve her 
daughter. But what can I do between two ſuf- 
ferers, when neither is miſtreſs of her fate? Is 
Tereſa to blame for the paſſion to which ſhe is a 
prey? Can Madam de St. Cyran remove her ma- 
lady by uniting two beings that appear- to have 
been born for each other ? Thus TI reaſon, * 


— 
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fine my afliſtance to ſpiritual comfort. Dreadful 
limitation ! when we ſee thoſe we eſteem dying, 
before us. This houſe, once diſtinguiſhed for 


. cheerfulneſs, is now the image of the ſepulchre. 


How ſhocking the ſolitude, where every one en- 
deavours to ſhun the other! Madam de St. Cy- 


ran would never leave her daughter's apartment, 


but for the fear of being troubleſome ; and her 
parental feelings ſuffer 5 much from the diſtreſ- 
ſing ſcene, that when ſhe quits it, ſhe is con- 
ftantly bathed in tears. Cruel child ! ſhe cried 
at that moment yeſterday, you will be the death 
of me. Yet why dol blame her ? I myſelf alone 
am culpable, who ſhould have reſolutely prevent- 
ed this miſery by a timely removal of the cauſe. _ 
I frequently take a chair by the bed fide of 

the dear young lady, and when ſhe is diſpoſed 
to hear me, produce all the arguments of comfort 
ſuited to her love- ſick ſoul. How often has ſhe 
repeated your name to me ! It is her decided opi- 
nion that ſhe ſhall never behold you again ; and 
at the recollection of that gloomy idea, her grief 
has no bounds. She frequently cries, lifting her 
hands to Heaven, God of my life! grant me 
ence more to ſee my friend, the companion of 
my childhood, the dear confident of my heart 
She proceeds to make the arrangements proper 
for the hour when ſhe ſhall be no more ; ſhe be- 
queaths to you what appears moſt eligible ; then 
intreats me to watch your welfare with a tender 
eye, and ſupply her place with her Conſtantia. 
Sometimes, unwilling to revive her diſtreſs, I for- 
bear to mention Faldoni. 'This caution does not 
eſcape her notice, but ſhe ſays to me with a 
ſmile, I perceive and thank you for your delicacy; 
1 . G 4 yet 
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yet I am able to hear whatever you can ſug- 
geſt; and my heart ſays much more about him 
than you can tell me. Never had piety ſuch do- 
minion over a virtuous foul; her affections ſeem 
from diſappointment to mount with redoubled ar- 
dour to the Divinity. I ſee a ſeraph in her, 
glowing with love to the Supreme. Old as I am 
in the jacred miniſtry, ſhame ſuffuſes my cheek 
for my lukewarmneſs, when I witneſs the fervour 
of her raptures, that tranſport her, like Elijah, in 
a chariot of fire to the Creator. Emanation of 
unſullied goodneſs; earth is unworthy of her 
ſtay z a better world is prepared for her congenial 
ſpirit ; and happineſs in full fruition. What is 
this tabernacle of men ? The houſe of mourning 
and deſpair, where opinion ſways with an iron 
ſceptre; and heaven-born virtue ſtoops to the ty- 
ranny of prejudice.—Pardon the digreſſion of this 
ſoliloguy, Miſs ; my heart forgot you in the 
warmth of its indignation. If you approve of my 
correſpondence, I will from time to time give you 
an account of your friend's health. Do not ſpare 
your affectionate letters to her, ſhe needs all your 
ſympathy, it is balm to her wounded mind ; 
whenever ſhe mentions you, a ſudden glow en- 
livens her complection. At intervals of eaſe, ſhe 
calls for a box that contains your letters; and 
ſpreading them open, ſhe devours their contents 
with her eyes; not refraining ſometimes to preſs 
them ardently to her lips; while her boſom heaves 
with a ſtruggling ſigh. Charming friend !—ſhe 
exclaims z till the violence of her emotions oblige - 
her to give up their peruſal. 
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LETTER. XII. 


2 


TO THE SAME. 


YESTERDAY Miſs de St. Cyran, with 
the afliſtance of her governeſs, came down ſtairs, 
and took ſeveral turns in the garden, Her mo- 
ther appearing, ſhe curtſied to her, without ſpeak- 
ing, took her hand, preſſed it to her lips, and fat 
down by her. We all remained filent, and this 
dumb ſcene continued ſome time. At laſt Madam 


de St. Cyran, her heart burſting with grief, put 


her arm round her daughter's neck, and, by a 

entle inclination, glewed her mouth to the cheek 
of the lovely mourner. Tereſa ſighed ; tears 
guſhed from her eyes; and ſhe endeavoured to 
hide her confuſion in the boſom of the beſt of wo- 
men. Ah! Madam, ſhe cried, what can you 
think of me? That I am aſhamed of my ſorrow ? 
Do theſe ſtreams then flow from diſtraction? 
Why weep? What is my diſtreſs? O mother, do 
you not love me, and yet I am unhappy. Tereſa 
is undeſerving of your goodneſs. Madam de St. 
Cyran uſed every effort to comfort her, and the 
hopes ſhe gave her of better days, ſeemed to ſooth 
the anguiſh of your friend. Finding her ſtrength 
return, ſhe deſired us to accompany her to her 
nurſe's farm. I foreſaw how much this viſit would 
affect her, and therefore endeavoured to diſſuade 
her from it; but ſhe perſiſted in the propofal, and 
her mother, her governeſs and I, ſet out with 
her in a carriage. Immediately at our arrival 
G 5 Juſtina 
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Juſtina fell on her neck ; but taking a nearer view 
of her, drew back with an affectionate ſurpriſe. 
What do you think of me, nurſe ? ſays the amia- 
ble girl with a forced ſmile. Io you ſtill recol- 
lect my features? You do not congratulate me as 
uſual on the bloom of my complection; you ſee 
time changes every thing. Juſtina wept, without 
anſwering her. Come, give me your arm, re- 
ſumed Tereſa, and ſhow me your garden, I am 
told that you have much improved it. I ſhall 
take a pride in your embelliſhments. Then, turn- 
ing to me, Do you not admire, Sir, the order 
and neatneſs of this houſe ? You are 'to know 
that it is my Juſtina's. The good old creature 
ſeemed beſide herſelf with joy; when her huſ- 
band coming up, ſhe faid ſomething to him, and 
led us to the garden. Tereſa walked with diffi- 
culty, and at intervals was obliged toreſt. As 
ſhe entered a little thicket on the edge of the 
kitchen garden, ſhe gave a ſudden ſhriek, and 
calling to me, aſked in a tremulous voice, Where 
are we? See, Sir, it is the ſame harbour, the 
fame fountain, the ſame diſpoſition of the trees 
What demon has been-at work here to diſtreſs me 
with a revival of old ſcenes ? She then burſt into 
tears. Juſtina told her ſhe: was obliged for thoſe 
arrangements to the viſit of a ſtranger. But how 
ſhall I give you the panegyric that ſhe drew of his 
virtues ;z or of the ſatisfaction and ſoftneſs that 
ſparkled i in Tereſa's eyes? For, by that infallible 
inſtinct that ever waits on lovers, ſne immediately 


gueſſed ho he muſt be. I mentioned your name 
to him, added Juſtina, and though he did not 
know you, he ſpent days in hearing me talk of 
you. She then related the various acts of huma- 
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nity which had been performed by Faldoni; of 
his generoſity to the poor villagers, how much he 
was their idol, and how every body was grieved 
at his departure. Tereſa ſtood in mute attention, 
her arms hanging down, her eyes fixed on her 
nurſe, her lips ready to devour the moſt trifling 
circumſtance, What a man!] the cried at laſt, 
turning to me; Ah! Sir, it was he She left 
the ſentence unfinithed, hid her face in her hand- 
kerchief, and as ſhe advanced in the thicket, diſ- 
covering ſome letters inſcribed on the trees, ſaid 
to her nurſe, Your account of this generous 
{tranger is very intereſting ; if ever he returns, let 
him know how attentive I was to his hiſtory.— 
Then turning to her mother, ſhe ſaid, Dear 
mamma, benevolence ſhould meet its reward.— 
Undoubtedly, replied that excellent mother, at 
no loſs for her daughter's meaning. Tereſa then 
unpinned a ribbon from her boſom, and giving 
it to Juſtina, cried, deliver this to him from me; 
you need not conceal my name; I give it as a tri- 
bute to ſuch exalted virtue. She had ſcarce finiſh- 
ed the ſentence, when ſeeming to have forgot 
herſelf, ſhe ſunk into her mother's arms. Madam 
de St. Cyran gave her a profuſion of kiſſes. We 
were all much affected; the enthuſiaſm of the 
dear girl thrilled through every boſom. Divine 
energy of the good ! I never felt ſuch rapture.— 
We were then ſhown the lovers, whom Faldoni 
had united; ſo happy, ſelf-endeared a coupel, 
naturally raiſed our envy. There, ſaid "Tereſa, 
is a match of inclination crowned with felicity !— 
On returning to the houſe, a repaſt was prepared 
by Juftina's huſband for Tereſa; ſhe taſted of 
every thing, and ſeemed to recover her cheerful- 
| neſs 
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| neſs and ſtrength. Madam de St. Cyran gazed 


unceaſingly on her, and at every glance her cyes 
ſparkled with pleaſure. She bade me obſerve the 
appetite of Tereſa; and thanked Heaven for our 
fortunate excurſion. For my part I dreaded the 
conſequences of the agitation ſhe had ſuſtained, 
and was alarmed at the irregularity of her meal. — 
Indeed we no ſooner returned to the caſtle than 
"Tereſa began to complain. In the evening a fever 
attacked her, accompanied with an ague and deli- 
rium. At preſent ſhe is more compoſed ; and we 
hope that this ſhock will have a favourable con- 
cluſion. 


LETTER XIII. 


TO THE SAME. 


A STRANGER deſired me to repair to the 
grate of the caſtle; it proved to be Faldoni; we 
flew into each others arms, when he almoſt loſt 
reſpiration. Is ſhe here? he cried, Can I fee 
her? Will you preſent me to her? Will her 
worthy mother welcome me with her accuſtomed 
goodneſs? Does Mr. de St. Cyran? Here 
he ſtopped ſhort, and I replied only with my 
tears. I ſaw him turn pale; his knees trembled, 
and he was near fainting away. Ah! Sir; what 
would you tell me ?—That the is dead ?—lt was 
my immediate care to remove this 363 
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She lives, ſaid I, though you may not ſee her; 
ſhe is ſo weak and waſted by a lingering con- 
ſumption that ſhe cannot leave her chamber. He 
trembled at my recital ; his eyes rolled with un- 
uſual wildneſs; his tongue uttered incoherent 
ſentences ; but at laſt tears flowed to his relief, 
and he preſſed me in his arms. Come, faid he, 
let us pay a viſit to her excellent mother; how 
great muſt be her affliction ! If I can but get 
admiſſion to the threſhold of the daughter's 
chamber-door ; hear the ſound of her voice; 
diſtinguiſh,the charmer's emotions; I ſhall re- 
turn more contentedly. So ſaying he drew me 
forward with a trembling hand. I conducted 
him to the paſſage. As we approached the caſ- 


| tle, he deſired me to ſtop ; his feet were unable to 


proceed; his eyes ſwam in darkneſs ; his heart 
beat violently in his boſom, and leaning againſt a 
tree, with up-lifted hands, he ſaid, Pardon me, 
Sir, I can advance no farther; I cannot go in; 
I have not ſtrength ſufficient. Then caſting his 
eyes around him, Behold the very ſcenes of my 
former fears ! I trace again the ſame ſolitude, the 
ſame deſerted galleries, the ſame images of death 
that haunted me when I croſſed theſe apartments. 
Smiling at his chimeras, I dragged him along. 
At the appearance of a woman in the hall, he. 


- relapſed into his weakneſs. We arrived at length 


on the ſpot. Where am I going? ſaid he again, 
with a tremulous air and accent. I made him 
fit down, and entering the room of Madam de 


St. Cyran, acquainted her with the return of 


Faldoni. A thouſand anxious emotions took 
poſſeſſion of her boſom ; the expreſſed a diſin- 
clination to receive the author of her daughter's 

ſufferings z 
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ſufferings ; ſhe feared that the fight of him 
would be too painful to her own feelings ; yet at 
laſt determined to admit him. He entered with 
a fad dejected countenance ; and I left him to 
prepare Miſs de St. Cyran for his viſit. She was 
ſitting on a ſopha, with your letters ſpread around 
her. But immediately quitting their peruſal, the 
deſired me to place myſelf by her. Her cheeks 
appeared in a burning glow ; her hand bathed 
mine with the dews of ſickneſs; and I diſcovered 
ſome ſymptoms of a fever. I heſitated to men- 
tion to her at that inſtant a name wih the ne- 
ver hears without emotion; when ina, that 
good creature, made her 8 Mits, the 
cried, quite out of breath, Mr. Faldoni is here; 
I have ſeen him! She would imprudently have 
proceeded ; but I ſhrieked out perceiving your 
friend's face overſpread with a deadly paleneſs, 
and her head reclined on her boſom. Her at- 
tendants ſupported, and gave her drops to ſmell 
to. I went out of the room, but returned ſoon 
after with her mother. At ſight of her, "Tereſa 
endeavoured to extend her arms for a filial em- 
brace, but in vain, they fell languidly in her lap. 
Oh! Madam the could utter no more; her 
voice was ſuppreſſed by her tears. Madam de 
St. Cyran preſſing the ſweet girl to her boſom, 
ſaid, why, child of my heart, this everlaſting 
grief ? Amnot I your affectionate mother, at all 
times ready to anticipate the leaſt of your wiſhes ? 
With this ſhe gently wiped the tears from Tereſa's 
eyes. Your fair friend hid her face ſome time 
in her mother's boſom, then ſuddenly raiſing it, 
exclaimed, he is then here He would fain 


ſee you, replied Madam de St. Cyran.——Sece 
me |! 


* 
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me! See me !—She bluſhed, turned pale, and 
articulated in a different tune, Ah ! what will he 
ſee? A phantom, a victim for a moment with- 
held from the tomb. Then putting her hand to 
her heart, Of what uſe is this viſit ? Is he not 
here? Can his image ever leave me? I ſhould 
behold his tears; I ſhould hear his lamentations 
and be wounded with unutterable anguiſh. Spare 
me the diſtreſſing picture Well ! my Te- 
reſa, he ſhall not preſent himſelf; you ſhall 
have your way——He ſhall not preſent himſelf! 
I muſt, tl never ſee him more. God of life! 
how veal the human heart! Ah; let him 
come and enjoy his triumph ! Let him ſee the con- 
dition to which he has reduced me; if pity is 
not baniſhed from his breaſt, he will forego ſen- 
timents reciprocally deſtructive to our peace. 
She had not finiſhed, ere Faldoni flew to her 
feet ; for he had waited at the chamber door to 
learn his fate. Grief and fear ſeemed to divide 
his emotions; with lifted hands he threw himſelf 
on the carpet before his angel, and continued 
there fixed as a ſtatue. Tereſa made him riſe, 


and on retracing his features, rolled her eyes 


towards Heaven, then ſuddenly cloſed them. 
Madam de St. Cyran's arms embraced her, and 
that excellent lady deſired Faldohi to withdraw. 
But to what advice could he attend ? At the feet 
of his miſtreſs, his eyes fixed on her, his lips 
{uipended in their utterance, his ears ready to 
devour her whiſpers, ſcarce daring to breathe, 
every limb trembling, he watched with anxiety 


for the firſt fſymptoms of returning life in Tereſa. 


She at length awaked from her lethargy, when 
Faldoni ſtarted up, gazed eagerly. on his char- 
ior mer, 


* 
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mer, and uttered ſome unintelligible accents. 
See! Sir, ſaid ſhe, with great ſolemnity, the 
conſequences of a clandeſtine acquaintance. Then 
turning to her mother, Madam, forgive your 
daughter! Heaven has ſufficiently puniſhed me 
for my miſconduct. Then addreſſing me, dear 
paſtor, ſhe cried, in what a ſtate of humiliation 
do you find me! How are we degraded by our 

ons ! I muſt be indebted to a man for conſo- 
lation! My being depended on his preſence ; or 
I ſhould have exiſted only to ſuffer ! Now look- 
ing at Faldoni, Why are you come back ? What 
can you hope for? Alas! I have no longer 
charms to allure you ; the bloom of my youth is 
blaſted; I am ſtepping into the grave. Perceiv- 
ing that he wept, ſhe reſumed, in a ſoftened 
tone, dry your tears, Faldoni; they flow in vain; 
I can never be yours; my father has acquainted 
me with his will; an angry father's curſe hangs 
over my head, unleſs I forego my viſionary 
ſchemes of felicity; not the affectionate mother 
who hears my declaration can reſcue me from 
, parental tyranny; her reſource, like mine, is 
only in tears. Let us therefore abandon the 
fond hope of our union; we muſt not think of 
it. I have given my nurſe a pledge of my friend- 
ſhip for you; preſerve it for my ſake; let it ever 
ſpeak to your heart the ſincerity of my attach- 
ment. Here a ſigh eſcaped her; and ſhe ex- 
claimed, ſo tender a friendſhip ! an inclination 
that ſeemed to have the ſanction of Heaven, at- 
tended with ſuch dreadful conſequences! Who 
ſhall boaſt of earthly happineſs? I do not bid 
you adieu; to pronounce that ſentence would 
diſtreſs myſelf; but of what uſe is it for us to 
meex 
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meet again ? If you can flee from me; if you can 
forget me ; if by giving up the idea of me, you 
can be more ſerene and happy ; forget me; re- 
nounce me; you have my conſent ; fly from 
Tereſa, and let a worthier object compenſate for 
my loſs. She would have continued her diſ- 
courſe; words crowded to her lips; her elo- 
quence and ſenſibility, after a long period of fi- 
lence and reſtraint, naturally ſought relief in the 
diſcloſure of the inmoſt ſentiments of her ſoul. 
Faldoni, dejected by the ſpeech of his miſtreſs, 
approached her with awe, and reſuming his fi- 
tuation at her feet, exclaimed, in the name of 
that bountiful Being whom you reſemble ;z in the 
name of your affectionate mother, and of this 
worthy friend; and may I not add? in the name 
of my love; in pity, Miſs, do not drive a wretch 
to deſpair, by ſuch rigid menaces? Why ſhould 
you covet my death? Then preſſing by turns 
our hands, he conjured us to intercede for him. 
Dear Tereſa, ſaid Madam de St. Cyran, if your 
life depends on the exhilaration of hope, be aſ- 
ſured that every thing ſhall be done in my power 
for your ſatisfaction; and that it ſhall not be my 
fault, if you do not make that worthy man hap- 
py 3 he deſerves to be ſo; his virtues juſtify your 
choice, Tereſa's languid features, brightened 
with a gentle ſmile; dear Mamma, you then ex- 
cuſe this weakneſs ; you give a ſanction to the 
wiſhes of your daughter! Well ! ſaid ſhe, ad- 
dreſſing Faldoni, receive my promiſe to be none 
but yours. She clapped her hands in a tranſ- 
port of joy; would have ſpoken more; wept 
danced about; and could expreſs her gratitude 
only in broken murmurs. For my PO 

cene 
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ſcene affected me to tears; and wiſhing to give 
it a religious ſolemnity, I took the lovers by the 
hand; then looking at Madame de St. Cyran, 
ſaid, Nature has done her part, Madam; it is 
time for you to perform yours. She anſwered 
with ſurpriſe, what can I do? Favourable wiſhes 
only are in my power, and may Heaven gratify 
them! My authority extends no farther. At 
leaſt, I replied, you may promiſe me your con- 
ſent ta their union. She did not heſitate a mo- 
ment. 'Then lifting my hands to heaven, I cried, 
fountain of mercies, turn the heart of a relentleſs 
father! May he ceaſe to oppoſe the diftates of 
nature, and the happineſs of this innocent cou- 
ple ! Grant that I may lend them to thy altar 
that I may ſanctify their ſpotleſs loves; and ere l 
am re-united to thee, may my cloſing eyes wit- 
neſs their felicity !—Faldoni,- then, ſtooping on 
his knee before Tereſa, took the bottom of her 
gon, and preſſed it eagerly to his lips. Daugh- 
ter of heaven, he exclaimed, you whom I dare 
not yet call by the tender name of bride, here let 
me vow ever-during affection to you; may my 
life expire the moment my falſe heart ceaſes to 
love you ! Madam de St. Cyran permitted him to 
kiſs the hand of her daughter; Tereſa's cheeks 
were fluſhed with a charming crimſon ; her ima- 
gination and her heart took the alarm; ſhe deſir- 
ed to be alone, and we left her to gather undiſ- 
turbed theſe firſt bloſſoms of pleaſure. 


LETTER 
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LETTER KI. 


TERESA TO CONSTANTIA. 


AM I recalled to life, only to prepare for 
new afflictions ? Fate was ready to drop the cur- 
tain. When he returned, the deſtroyer of my 
peace made his appearance. My fooliſh heart 
beat with its old palpitation ; my blood recovered 
its mazy courſe ; joy, ſo long a ſtranger to me, 
enlivened my ſoul like glittering dew drops on 
the morning roſe; my conſcious boſom owned, 
that the deceitful world had not entirely loſt its 
charms. Can there then be left any opening for 
me that leads to felicity ? Vain flattery | my dear 
mother labours to no purpoſe to enliven me with 
that confidence. What can ſhe do? Can the 
univerſe lend me arms againſt the moſt tyrãnnic 
of fathers. Yet I abandon myſelf to my darling 
fondneſs, and time flides away imperceptibly in 
its agreeable illuſions. My mother, the Curate, 
Faldoni, and I, form a delightful ſociety. He 
lodges with my nurſe, but calls on us every day, 
and we are as much together as poſſible. The 
Curate ſometimes fetches him early in the morn- 
ing to dine at the caſtle. The two gentlemen, of 
ſuch congenial minds, have formed the moſt inti- 
mate acquaintance; and I triumph with a virtu- 
ous pride, to ſee my choice ſanctioned by the 
friendſhip of that worthy miniſter. I glory in the 
eſteem inſpired by Faldoni, in all who have the 
happineſs to know him ; and flatter myſelf * 
1. E © 
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the whole world muſt excuſe my partiality for the 
moſt amiable of mankind. Dear couſin, how 
does he intereſt my heart, and what new claims 
does he gain every day to my attachment ! None 
ever poſſeſſed the ſocial virtues in a more exalted 
degree; I neyer view him without veneration ; 
he has taught me that man is born for the protec- 
tion of his fellow creatures. With a commanding 
aſcendency he checks intruſive raſhneſs, and ſtings 
with a guilty bluſh the brow of audacity. His 
manly and firm aſpect announces the magnani- 
mity of his ſoul; it is viſible that he has not for- 
feited his own eſteem, and that without vanity, 
he is duly ſenſible of his own worth. What are 
human inſtitutions, titles, honours, riches, com- 
pared with the diſtinction of virtue and perſonal 
merit? Had Faldoni been born in the deepeſt 
obſcurity, he would have blazed with a luſtre 
that mi —_— have graced a throne. Good,. gene- 
the moſt > exquiſite ſenſibility, his heart 
— with affection for all mankind; and it is 
my joy to ſay, ſuch is the huſband of my choice. 
As we are ſo near the foreſt, we have formed 
the deſign of viſiting the banks of the Lignon, 
and the fertile plain watered by its ſtreams: a 
relation of my mother, who enjoys an eſtate near 
Montbriſſon, has determined us to undertake 
this journey, We ſet out at day-break ; it was a 
delightful morning; the ſun, appearing in the 
horizon, gilded that beautiful chain of hills on 
which the eye dwells with rapture when you 
enter the lower foreſt. We beheld the valley 
rendered ſo famous by the loves of Aftrea 
and Celadon ; the paſtoral ſtyle ſtill prevail- 
* the neighbouring hills were 8 d 
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with ſheep; the ſhepherdeſſes, whoſe beauty 
might vie with the fair Arcadians, fat beſide their 
ſhepherds ; the muſic of the pipe, and the ſong 


of the leader of the flocks ſaluted the raviſhed ear. 


What a ſweet ſerenity is inſpired by the charms of 
rural life ! Softened with the view of the ſmiling 
landſcape, my tumultuous paſſions ſubſided, and 
my ſoul ſunk into a tender melancholy. How 
happy, ſaid I to myſelf, were the Dianas, and 
Aſtreas, who ſpent their days here in com- 
pany with their lovers] Nothing could injure 
their pleaſures ; no unnatural prejudice thwart- 
ed their inclinations ; no tyrannical law biafſ- 


ed their affections; love was the offspring 


of their own choice; and all their days de- 
dicated to its indulgence, were brilliant and ſe- 
rene. 'Theſe reflections, made on the road, in- 
ſpired me with a penſiveneſs, which Faldoni per- 
ceived, and endeavoured in vain to remove. My 
mother entertained us with an account of the ve- 
nerable hoſt we were going to viſit. Monſieur 
de Themine is a gentleman who has retired to his 
eſtate, and who ſtudies nothing but the happineſs 
of his tenants. His houſe riſes on the declivity 
of a hill, from whence you have a view of ena- 
melled meadows, winding hills that extend in 
many a curvature to the horizon, and ſtreams 
that flowing from the boſom of the vallies, are at 
length loſt in the depth of obſcure foreſts. — 
The village lies below the caſtle ; ſcattered here 
and there are ſeen the gliſtening white walls of 
little farm houſes, juſt diſtinguiſhable from the 
cluſtering trees; the ruſtic dwellings are defended 
by hedges of hawthorn, while around them reigns 


a charming confuſion of ſheep at paſture, _ 
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dren at play, huſbandmen at plough, and women 
ged in domeſtic duties. 


Mr. de 'Themine gave us a hearty welcome; 
his ſalute ſpoke the friend of hoſpitality ; an ele- 


gant ſimplicity ſupplies with him the place of lux- 


ury, and excludes every wiſh for farther gratifica- 


tion. A glimpſe of the gardens raviſhed me ; 


art there was concealed. under the appearance of 
raſticity z none of that dull ſymmetry which 
ſquares our groves, clips our trees, and violently 
ſtruggles with the pleaſing caprices of nature, — 
Here a tufted wood ; there verdant meads ; far- 
ther off rocks ſtrewn with ſhells, and inviting 
with cool ottos, while fountains that guſhed 
from their ſummits vaniſhed with a gentle mur- 
mur beneath the ſhade of the lime. You ſee no- 
thing here, faid Monfieur de Themine, but un- 
polithed nature; yet this whimſical diverſity, in 
which ſhe delights to ſport, is, in my opinion, 
the true reaſon that we never view her works 
with indifference. Let others account for the ef- 
tect produced by a ſight of palaces and their ſump- 
tuous gardens, where human induſtry has united 
every effort to proclaim the owner's greatneſs ; the 
firſt view of them only excites a cold admiration, 
and we grow inſenſibly ſated with their uniform 
magnificence. The imagination deſpiſes the 
limits of art; wherever ſhe diſcovers — hand of 
labour, ſhe concludes that it was poſſible to have 
done better; and her expectation is diſappointed. 


The vain monuments of man are bounded by his 
weakneſs ; but the productions of nature are like 


herſelf, 1 

Monſieur de Themine pointed out to us the 
2 of that induſtry which he kad eſtabliſhed ; 
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it preſented a ſcene of caſe and cheerfulneſs, ſim 
plicity and ſmiling order, the image of peace and 
freedom. He entered with the villagers into 
their minuteſt domeſtic concerns, ſettled their 
differences, furniſhed them with the beſt advice, 
inquired for the diſtreſſed, ſupplied them with 
implements for labour, or allotted them a diviſion 
of land. I never beſtow money, ſaid he; to do 
that is a miſtaken charity ; thoſe who would reap 
with me, muſt ſow ; if you enable the common 
people to live without working, you are an en- 
courager of idleneſs, and the deſtroyer of their 
induſtry. It has been my care to patroniſe. agri- 
culture by ſuitable rewards, by a readineſs to im- 
prove the ſtock of the huſbandman ; as I have 
made each inhabitant lord of his little ſpot, he is 
animated with a virtuous emulation to rival his 
neighbour, to which the conſideration that he 
toils for himſelf, gives additional ſpirit. Thus I 
have revived in this happy country the charms of 
paſtoral times, which inſpired our forefathers 
with an idea of the golden age, and have rendered 
the plains of Lignon the favourite theme of our 
our poets. 

The villager is a ſtranger to the official repre- 
ſentatives of juſtice 3 her balance is ch 
ſubmitted to in my own deciſions. My tribunal 
is the ſhade of an ancient oak, under which I ſit at - 
ſtated periods. On Sundays the young people 
aſſemble in the meadows, and amuſe themſelves 
in different exerciſes; the old men adjudge the 
rewards that I diſtribute to the conquerors. In. 
the evening they dance to the flute and tabor; at 
theſe interviews their innocent hearts form the 
firſt connection; I am delighted with the diſco- 

% very 
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very of their infant paſſions, as it recalls to my 
mind the happineſs of my youth ; after i —_y 
into the manners and characters of the lovers, at 
their deſire I give my ſanction to the union. 

Do you not join with me in admiring this ex- 
cellent man ? Have you not a wiſh to refide - 
ſuch a delightful neighbourhood ? For my part, I 
was never ſo enamoured of the fields, and at 
times am inclined to forſake every aſſume 
the crook, and lead my flocks along oP flowery 
Bills; with a proviſion though, that I ſhould not 
be alone, but accompanied by my faithful ſhep- 
herd. I am abſolutely charmed with this kind of 
life. Days fo circling with felicity and peace, that 
care and anxiety can never intrude ! Every morn- 
ing would riſe bright and ſerene; every golden 
hour would dance away on down. 

But I muſt return to Monſieur de Themine, 
whoſe converſation [ have impertinently broken 
into, to amuſe you with my own ſallies. The mi- 
niſter and I, continued he, alternately make the 
rounds of the pariſh. The ſick are by my or- 
ders ' conveyed to a healthy ſituation, and till 
their recovery, their fields are cultivated by 
other hands, to whom I ſtand accounta- 
ble for this extraordinary labour. My infir- 
mary is ſeldom uſed ; for regular exerciſe, blame- 
leſs pleaſure, cheerfulnefs of mind, wholeſome 
food, and pure air, ſupport the peaſants to a good 
old age, without any inconvenience but the uſual 
infirmities of that period. 

I am often a party in their evening entertain- 
ments; their artleſs ſongs bring to my remem- 
brance a time which I can never think of without 


„ formerly dear to 
me; 


are ſhaken ; my ſolitude ſhocks me; and is _ 
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me; and the diſtance of thirty years vaniſhes in a 
moment. But recovering from my dream, I ſigh 
to find myſelf alone in this happy crowd; and 
regret the days when the world was not yet a de- 
ſert to me. My reaſon, called to my afliſtance, 
ſtruggles long to baniſh theſe gloomy impreſſions; 
while they reign, the foundations of my happineſs 


around me; my books, pictures, gardens, loſe 
their charms; I fly to my hamlet; the tears of 
joy that my preſence occaſions, check my own; 
from making others happy, I endeavour to be ſo 
myſelf, and at length recover my tranquillity. 
You will pardon this egotiſm, ſaid he, with a 
ſmile. In this cool valley, by the fide of that ſhady 
fountain, let us enjoy the frugal dinner prepared 


for us. Only remember that you are in the com- 


pany of ſhepherds, and do not expect the dainties 
of luxurious cities. Through paths bordered by 
honey-ſuckles, we arrived at the foot of the hill, 
and found by a cryſtalline ſpring, a charming din- 
ner ſet out for us on the graſs. Though the heat 
was exceſſive, and it was at that hour when the 
ſun reigns with greateſt fury, we were refreſhed 
by a delicious coolneſs on its borders; it ſeemed 
as if all the zephyrs of that quarter had agreed to 
ſport under the friendly ſhade. Pears, pomegra- 
nates, plums hung on every ſide from. the trees, 
inviting us, with their tempting bloom, to gather 
them; milk juſt preſſed from the cow foamed in 


elegantly-turned earthen veſſels ; ſimple, ſelected 


diſhes were perfumed by baſkets of flowers which 
crowned the rural banquet. The little company, 
including every one who was dear to me, the ſyl- 


van ſtyle, the lovely ſcene, the ſolitude, the re- 
Vor. I. H paſt, 
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paſt, the ſhade, the coolneſs, all conſpired 
to charm me; and the ſerene ſatisfaction of 
my ſoul glowed in every vein. Faldoni, in a 
tranſport, ſaid to the Curate, here let us pitch our 
tents, and bid adieu to the treacherous world. 
You ſhall be to us the grand druid, Adam, and 
we will bleſs your patriarchal government. 80 
' ſaying, he ſtarted up and engraved our names on 
the bark of the adjoining trees. The Curate 
caught the enthuſiaſm, and exclaimed, how fool- 
iſh are men to travel far in queſt of happineſs 
which is ever at their own command]! Why do 
they not plunge into the propitious ſhades for an 
aſylum from the paſſions that tyranniſe in cities? 
Here the wildeſt animals, the tenants of the air, 
and the moſt deſpicable worm, are undiſturbed 
and happy. Divine nature, thy voice invites us 
to thee, thy beauty preſents us on every fide with 
a refuge from calamity. Behold the plains, the 
groves, the fruitful orchards, the limpid ſtreams ; 
earth teeming with riches, heaven majeſtic in 
beauty ! And yet before the firſt glimmering of 
morn, we beſiege the antichambers of the Great; 
we would fell our lives to the pride of patronage ; 
we beg for golden chains, though this corner of 
earth, bread and liberty, is all that nature re- 
quires | How wretched is your ſituation in cities 
Who there enjoys his own exiſtence! W hat a dun- 
geon for a noble, independent foul, big with its 
own energy ! How impotent is the farce of pomp 
and greatneſs in the eſtimation of the wiſe! 
How little is the intention of nature regarded [ 
What becomes of the equality of mankind ! Every 
right is confounded in ſociety z man frames a lad- 
der for his fellow- creature's ambition; forges the 
| ſtatue 
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ſtatue of an imaginary deity, and then adores it, 
Here at leaſt I worſhip only the King of the uni- 
verſe ; he hears the vows I offer, and I am free 
from the apprehenſion of their being rejected. 
When on a fine ſummer's day, fitting at the foot 
of a tree with Plutarch or Fenelon, I view nature 
ſmiling round me in all her charms ; when I hear 
the melody of the foreſt ; when the aromatic 
ſouls of flowers are communicated to my ſcent by 
the gentle breezes ; then, in the raviſhment of my 
ſenſes, I raiſe my thankſgivings to God; bleſs 
him for having called me from nothing, for hav- 
ing beſtowed on me a capability to taſte the beau- 
ties of nature, and placed before my eyes the real 
goods of life, and the never-ſating variety of his 
Creation. 

This charming diſcourſe was interrupted by the 
ſound of flagelets and hautboys ; when a company 
of villagers, rather neat than fine, made their ap- 
pearance. They began dancing; we joined them 
and night ſurpriſed us in the midſt of our paſtime, 
which we prolonged, by the light of the moon. 
The hour of ſeparation, to my regret, came at 
length; I lamented the loſs of the laſt happy day I 
was to enjoy; and with a wiſhful look at the de- 
lightful country, bade it adieu. Who can tell if 
I ſhall ever view it once more? nothing eſcapes 
the influence of change and ſucceſſion ; the plea- 
ſures of the evening do not gild the morrow. As 
we paſſed an hermitage in a flowery valley, we were 
tempted to enter it; for Monſicur de Themine 
had told us wonders of the anchoret who reſided 
there. He had lived in it five years, detached 
from ſociety the occaſion, that fatal paſſion love, 
and the loſs by death of the beloved object; he 
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ſighed away his days in this terreſtrial paradiſe, as 
if it had been a place of torment. We found him 
ſitting at a table with a book open ; a dying lamp 
glimmered through the duſky apartment, which 
had no furniture but a ſtraw bed, and a woman's 
night-gown that hung from the cieling. He look- 
ed anxiouſly at the company, and, on ſeeing me, 
ſtarted. I ſuppoſed that my ſex and age brought 
to his remembrance an affecting object, and I be- 

to blame a viſit which might make his old 
wounds bleed anew. Yet he appeared to receive 
and hear us with tolerable compoſure, and an- 
ſwered our queſtions without heſitation 3 but Fal- 
doni having ventured to mention his loſs to him, 
at the firſt word he dropped, the hermit aroſe 
diſtractedly, the tears guthed from his eyes, he 
ſtamped on the ground, and ſaid in a tone which 
made us tremble, ſhe is there ! and removing 
ſome planks that covered a coffin, he preſented 
a ſpectacle of horror that ſtill harrows my imagi- 
nation. Faldoni exclaimed, you loved, and did 
not follow her ! He turned to me, his eyes ſwim- 
ming with tears ; mine were not dry, and I was 
conſcious that our hearts beat in uniſon. Young 
man, replied the hermit, I do more, I continue 
in the world, and weep for her loſs. If it be your 
fate to love, intreat Heaven, that you may eſcape 
my deſtiny ; or you will own that it is eaſier to 
die than to imitate me. My mother made many 
apologies for having diſturbed him, and we returned 
to our carriage, deeply impreſſed with this affect- 
ing ſcene. In crofling the grove of poplars near 
the hermitage, I ſhuddered with horror, for the 
moon-beams formed a thouſand capricious ſhapes 


in the ſhade, and preſented a group of melan- 
choly 
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choly ſigures wandering, as it were, among the 
tombs! The murmur of the ſtreams, and the 
leaves ſhook by the wind, reſembled the doleful 
notes of lamentation. I ſaw the phantom of the 
unfortunate lady plunge into the gloomy glades 
of the foreſt; a tremor unknown before ſeized 
my ſoul. Such is the end of ſublunary pleafure ! 
What neceſſity was there for our viſiting the her- 
mitage ? I ſhall never forget the owner, or his 
miſtreſs ; ſtill appears that dreadful coffin; ſome- 
times I fancy myſelf ſhut in it, Faldoni by the 
fide the little he ſaid to the hermit dwells on my 
ear. Ah! couſin, how congenial are my own ſen- 
timents with his ! Woe to thoſe who love ! But 
whoever ventures to love, let it be for life, and 
death; they have then but one prayer to make, 
that they may expire together 


LETTER MIV. 


FalLDoxi To TERESA. 


O MY Tereſa! what a charming walk we 
yeſterday enjoyed. I fancied myſelf tranſported 
with you to Theſſaly, among nymphs and ſhep- 
herdeſſes. What a delightful habitation ! What 
a beautiful country ! Let us bid adicu to the odi- 
ous world; let us forſake artificial cities, and the 
wretched crowds that people them ; let us'give 
ourſelves up to the enjoyment of nature, and par- 
take of happineſs with the good creatures who 
| H 3 - are 
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are ſo well acquainted with its value. Charming 
friend, why ſhould we be ingulphed in the vortex 
of ſociety ? How many precious moments we loſe 
in the inſipid circle of tedious amuſements, painful 
ſervices, unavoidable diſſimulation, and faſhion- 
able reſtraint ? Are not our ſouls ſtrangers to the 
furrounding crowd ? Or are their manners and 
converſation ſuited to our own ? Ah | let us fly to 
embrace felicity in this her aſylum; let my mother, 
that dear part of us, and our amiable paſtor, be 
our companions ! A blooming ſolitude, a habi- 
tation 'void of pomp and luxury, a garden, and 
groves interſected by living ſtreams, will form our 
rural riches. If we can add to theſe a few acres 
of vineyard ſmiled on by the ſun; a field of 
wheat waving its yellow treſſes to the breeze; a 
little pond that may afford us amuſement with its 
ſportive inhabitants; and a yard the well-peopled 
dominion of a feathered monarch ; what can be 
wanting to our wiſhes ? The ever varying de- 
lights of a country life ſhall fill up the enjoyment 
of all our days ; each returning morning ſhall 
awake us to new pleaſure. Thus year on year 
will roll away without regret, and we ſhall grow 
old imperceptibly. I will myſelf be the principal 
gardener ; you ſhall ſee me, ſweet friend, ſtoop- 
ing with the rake, and bathed in my own dews, 
courting nature to ſupport my family, and pleaſed 
with my induſtry, you will fay, the huſband 
whom I have choſen is not unworthy of me! M 

children, taught by my example, will deſpi 

idleneſs, confeſs that man is born for labour, and 
that he ought to pay it as a price for the benefits 
he receives from the teeming earth. They will 
learn to reſpect the condition of a 2 
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and think it better to cultivate their own garden 
than to corrupt their manners by acquiring the 
dangerous poliſh of the city. We will collect 
around us the honeſt villagers, and together form 
but one virtuous family. Our meals thall be en- 
livened with the ſallies of mirth and freedom; 
the labourer ſhall repair to them for refreſhment 
from toil; our farmer, his wife, his children, 
the Curate of the hamlet, ſome worthy veteran 
retired from ſervice, whom we may beat up in his 
rural retreat, ſhall form the circle of our gueſts. 
The converſation at table ſhall never- turn on the 
vices Or follies of the abſent ;z the city ſhall not 
be our theme, may it for us be loſt in oblivion 
for ever l One ſhall explain the beſt method of 
enriching the land with ſeed, and what are the 
ſureſt remedies for the diſorders of cattle 3 ano- 
ther ſhall relate ſome anecdote of benevolence, 
or draw the picture of domeſtic felicity. We, 
my Tereſa, will point out the path of wiſdom, 
the tranquillity of the mind, and its ſum of enjoy- 
ment; how the ſoul may riſe ſuperior to the cala- 
mities of life, and preſerve an equal temper under 
the frowns of fortune ; how the moderation of 
deſires enriches the good in the humbleſt condi- 
tion. Divine felicity ! undiſturbed repoſe! ye 
delights unknown to the depraved ] take full poſ- 
ſeflion of our enraptured boſoms ! What can the 
heart deſire more than ſerenity of mind, the enjoy- 
ment of thereal goods of nature, the bloom of youth, 
and the balm of health? I know not, my charmer, 


whether the beauties of this my favourite picture 
meet equally with your approbation? but a ſketch 
of rural life raviſhes and inflames my imagination 
an agreeable proſpect in the country tranſports 
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me; I never view a flowery meadow, a tufted} 
grove, a valley thaded with vendure, without 
abandoning my ſoul to the moſt pleaſurable ideas; 
I feel at the time an inward ſatisfaction, a freedom 
from ambition, a ſoothing inactivity, which no 
colours of eloquence can diſplay. In this pure 
balſamic atmoſphere, impregnated with the eſ- 
ſences of flowers and the vegetable odours of fo 
many plants, I breathe without reſtraint ; my or- 
gans dilate with freedom, and my blood dances in 
every vein z my thoughts flow with readineſs, my 
*udgment is clearer, and my heart lighter ; I for- 
get mankind, their paſſions, their intrigues, the 
injuries they have done me, their contemptible 
pride, and their cruel prejudices. Thus exalted 
in meditation, I raiſe myſelf to the Divinity, con- 
verſe with the ever Blefled, declare to him my 
pleaſures and my pains, nor wiſh for the media- 
tion of men between him and me. I often exa- 
mine the philoſophy of my underſtanding, inveſti- 
gate the receſſes of my heart, erect a tribunal for 
my errors, condemn or abſolve myſelf, confider 
the good that remains for me to perform, and al- 
ways ſtart from theſe agreeable reveries with the 
reſolution of becoming a better man. Sometimes 
the brightneſs of the moon in a ſtill evening, 
brings to my mind the image of countries enlight- 
ened by its beams, and formerly the ſcenes of 
my entertainment in my travels ; my fancy darts 
acroſs the ocean, gliſtening with ſilver luſtre, in 
majeſty like that I admired, when my veſſel float- 
ed on the waves under the auſpices of the queen 
of night. I mingle with my old acquaintance in 
the Antilles; my ſoul, ſoftened by ſuch intereſt- 
ing remembrances, enjoys again the viſions of 
pleaſure that exhilarated my youth. Often in my 
ſolitary 
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ſolitary walks I form ſchemes of happineſs for my 
friends as well as myſelf. What delighful hours 
have been my portion in theſe agreeable reveries ! 
I have enjoyed in idea the riches created by my 
imagination; have viewed enchanting proſpects 
around me; and have, my dear Tereſa, con- 
verſed with you; waited at your ſide; con- 
ducted you to a cottage brightened by your pre- 
ſence, and rendered in my eſtimution more mag- 
nificent than a palace. There I have partaken 
of your domeſtic attentions z have ſeen you with 
peculiar ſenſibility and benevolence welcome the 
unfortunate, and ſend them away with the 
ſmile of content; comfort a falling family, ſu- 
premely bleſt in being known to you, and win- 
ning your protection. With what tranſport have 
I witneſſed your unaſſuming goodneſs! When ſhall 
the with of my heart be gratified ! When ſhall I 
vow at your feet to live and to die with you! 
Alas! Time flies on the ſwifteſt pinions ; the hours 
vaniſh beyond recovery; and my life is conſumed 
in fruitleſs expectation. The bloom of your 
youth too will fade, like a fair roſe that withers 
in the ſcorching beams of noon. Oh ! my Te- 
reſa, muſt I {till continue to glow with deſire, to 
hope, to languiſh, and to deſpair ? Muſt I view the 
ſeaſon of happineſs fly away without enjoying it ? 
Were our exiſtence here immortal, I ſhould fay 
to my ſoul, wait with patience and be happy. But 
every moment {ſhorten sthe term of my earthly re- 
ſidence, and life will ſoon cloſe without fruit or a 
ſecond ſpring. Let us not deceive ourſelves, my 
lovely friend, there are pleaſures ſuited to every 
age ; but thoſe vivifying juices that ſupport and 
enliven our being, that elementary flame which 
ruſhes through our veins, giving energy to love, 
warmth 
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warmth and raviſhment to the ſenſes, thoſe ethe- 
real treaſures of the animal ſyſtem are exhauſted 
when the bloom of youth decays. Defire loſes 
its keenneſs ; and our maturity, at the ſame time 
that it renders our days more ſerene, deprives 
us of the enchantment of love. What buſineſs 
have we in the world, in our preſent wretched 
ſtate of uncertainty ? Shall our happineſs depend 
on the arbitrary will of a man, when the juſtice 
of the Supreme has formed us for each other, 
and irreſiſtibly connects us by a mutual attach- 
ment ? Shall the ſentence of a tyrant reverſe 
the decree of fate, and precipitate us contrary to 
natural appointment, in an abyſs of ſufferings ? 
What law, engraven on braſs, obliges us to bow 
beneath this cruel yoke ? Do you not hear a voice 
within ſay, be happy; ſeize, while you may, the 
flaſh of evaneſcent pleafure ! 'To-morrow, this 
evening, perhaps in an hour, it is gone for ever. 
I conjure you, by Love, let us not truſt to the 
diſaſtrous chances of futurity ! let us not ſtake 
the colour of our lives on the puerile delufions of 
hope. O you, whom I have dared for once to 
call my wife, you who are dearer to me than my- 
ſelf, my friend, my companion, the charm and 
delight of my heart, liſten to my prayer, and 
ſince an affectionate mother approves of my feli- 
city, condeſcend to ſanction it with your ſeal; 
condeſcend to give me yourſelf for ever. Let 
your lover lead you to the altar. Ah ! come, my 
dear Tereſa ! come, and receive the vow that I 
make, to adore you to the laſt pulſe of my life ! 
My ſwelling heart overflows with love; it pants 
for a diſcloſure of its paſſion ; languiſhes and con- 
ſumes with its flame. The world around me, 
where I do not trace you appears, a deſert; me- 
lancholy .* 
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lancholy and forlorn, my mind ſees the face of 
nature wrapped in funereal gloom. I can no 
longer exiſt without you; I glow with impatient 
deſire to fold you to my breaſt z a thouſand phan- 
toms, formed by my ſickly imagination, conti- 
nually diſturb me on my pillow, imbitter the 
hours of reſt, and leave me no reſpite at the re- 
turn of light. It is your company alone, my an- 
gel, that reſtores me the ſerenity of my ſoul. — 
You put to flight all thoſe inauſpicious vapours, 
as the luſtre of the morning diſpels the ſhades ; a 


' word from your lips, a glance from your eyes, 


gives me compoſure and ſpirit. But what ſhall I 
do? Heavens! what will become of me, ſhould 
you be ſnatched from me; ſhould a father—Ah |! 
his name freezes me with alarm ! I dread his re- 
turn ; an unaccountable preſentiment tells me that 
it will prove our ruin. Let us make haſte to pre- 
vent it. Leave your riches behind ; bring only 
your ineſtimable graces. Our aſylum is near; 
nature has adorned it with her own hand ; and 
pleaſure ſhall embelliſh it; my little fortune will 
be adequate to our wants ; and for what can we 
wiſh beſide ? A fondneſs for ſuperfluities only 
makes ſplendid wretches; and he who bounds 
not his deſires, is truly poor. 
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